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TIME’S ANNUAL: 


OR THE RECEPTION OF TIME AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE NEW YEAR. 





BY GRACE GRAFTON. 


Tre is usually so sly and silent in his operations, that he works great 
changes within us, and on all around us, without making us aware of 
his mysterious agency, or the resistless force with which he drags us 
along with him, on his ceaseless course. It is fortunate, that some 
seasons occur, at which he takes upon himself to proclaim his import- 
ance, and remind us of his rapid flight. The commencement of 
each new year forms such an occasion; and Time takes advantage of 
it, to stalk abroad openly, and, with his usual inconsiderate haste, 
wishes every body ‘a happy new year;’ without pausing to reflect, 
how poor their chance of happiness may be, or the woful plight to 
which Time himself may have reduced them. 

He was passing, one new year’s eve, through a country town, 
where the inhabitants had fallen into the custom of making merry 
with the new year, at the expense of the old one; and Time thought 
there could be no harm in indulging his curiosity for once, by step- 
ping into some of the dwellings, to take a glance at their proceedings, 
and mark the strange fatuity of the sons and daughters of humanity, 
who can thus hail with rejoicings the new year, which has nothing for 
them but uncertainty in its unexplored regions of the future; and 
take leave, with such unbecoming levity, of the old year, as it slides 
away into the fields of memory, blending with the past, never to be 
recalled ! 

‘All this is nothing to me,’ thought Time. ‘ Why should I look 
grave about it! ‘They can neither hinder me, nor speed me on my 
journey. On, on I go; occasionally breaking the monotony of my 
course, by swiftly and silently flying from those who court my stay 
during their hours of enjoyment, and loitering by the wayside with 
the weary and disconsolate, who, instead of thanking me for my 
attentions, would willingly hasten my departure. And some — God 
help them ! —talk of killing me! — me, the invincible, before whom the 
mightiest on earth must bow at last; after having used me, and mis- 
used me, and courted me, and driven me from them, by turns.’ 

As these ideas were passing through the capricious brain of old 
father Time, he entered a room, in the centre of which stood a well- 
spread board; and around it was gathered a set of merry-hearted 
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blades, who seemed bent on ‘ drinking the old year out, and the new 
year in.’ ‘Insensates !’ thought Time, as he gave a hasty glance 
round the circle ; and he soon felt he was out of place; but the glass 
was circling freely, and Time snuffed the air, as the scent of generous 
wine reached his nostrils; and then a loud drinking-song smote his 
ear, and Time heard his own name pronounced in the sounding 
chorus : 


‘In rosy wine we'll dip his wings, 
And seize him as he flies!’ 


shouted the bacchanalians; whereupon Time spread his moistened 
wings, and sped away. 

He then knocked at the door of an aged man, and without waiting 
for an answer, glided in, and wished him a happy new year; but the 
old gentleman was buried in his bed clothes, above which his nose 
only appeared; and that was breathing such a sonorous ditty, that 
Time could not make himself heard; so he turned on his heel, and 
hastened down stairs again. 

As he passed through the hall, he could not forbear loitering at an 
open door, to listen to the merry congratulations of some young peo- 
ple, who had been sitting up to see the old year out ; and were now 
wishing each other a happy new year, at the top of their voices. A 
hasty summons called to order. ‘ Bill, you noisy rogue! you ’ll awaken 
grandpapa.’ ‘No danger,’ thought Time; ‘his own nasal lullaby is 
the safeguard of his slumbers ;’ but no such reflection occurred to the 
kind soul who gaye the caution. It came from ‘ Aunt Mary,’ a lady 
with whom Time was well acquainted, and on whom he had laid his 
hard hand lightly: for though old Time makes sad work with deli- 


cate complexions, and those insipid charms which have little but their 


youth to recommend them, he respects the smiles of good humor, and 
leaves long unharmed the beautiful expression of kind and intelligent 
eyes 

Awa Mary was one of the happy sisterhood of contented and use- 
ful old maids, who, although denied by her single state the blessings of 
offspring, the j joys of a mother, forgot the pr ivation, in her affectionate 
interest for her sister’s family ; and i in the exercise of every Christian 
virtue, made the most of her ‘ single blessedness.’ 

After she had hushed off to rest the noisy spirits under her charge ; 
stepped into the nursery to kiss the baby, and wish her sister a happy 
new year; opened the door of grandpapa’s room very softly, and 
peeped at his nose, as Time had done before her; she retired to her 
own apartment, and as she proceeded to disrobe herself, fell into a 
soliloquy. 

‘ Another year, another year! How time flies! It seems but yes- 
terday, that | was as young and as gay as these happy children; yet 
here I am, positively growing old, How time flies !’ 

‘It would be no easy matter for me to stand still, that’s certain,’ 
said Time, who had been listening ; ‘ but you cannot say I have used 
you ill. Look in the glass, dear aunt Mary; not a gray hair to com- 
plain of; not a wrinkle on that placid brow ; not a shade across that 
clear blue eye.’ 

‘ My teeth, my teeth! old Time.’ 

‘ The sweet-meats you are so fond of making, and those pickles 
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burning with red pepper — ask them for your teeth, aunt Mary, and 
thank me for having preserved your shape so well, and for havi ing left 
untouched the pleasant smiles which adorn your coufitenance.’ 

‘Pooh, pooh!’ murmured the good lady, ‘ say ne fhore about m 
person. I never prided myself on my good looks ; and as for all thou 
hast robbed me of, thou cunning thief! I heartily forgive thee, in 
consideration of the lessons thou hast taught me; strength to with- 
stand, wisdom to endure, misfortune ; patience — resignation ; these 
were thy gifts, after sorrow had laid me low; and thou hast taught 
me, moreover, the folly of repining; the beauty and the virtue of 
cheerfulness. I would not stay thy wings, O Time! Move on, and 
lead me to everlasting peace !’ 

Leaving this lady to her peaceful slumbers, he prepared to enter a 
ball-room, which was lighted, decorated, and crowded with youth and 
beauty, in celebration “of the entrance of the new year. Time 
strutted in, with an air of importance, expecting to excite general 
attention, and to receive the thanks of the company for his. annual 
present ; but to his surprise and mortification, no one took the least 
notice of him, though he brought the new year in his hand, and was 
indeed the author of all these festivities. Half a hundred young 
couples were footing it lightly to the music ; and if Time himself had 
told them it was past tw elv e o’clock, they would hardly have believed 
him. It would have been equally diffic ult to convince them that the 
night was cold; for they had danced themselves into the agreeable 
condition described by one of the town ladies in the Vicar of Wake- 
field ; and some of the flushed and over-heated youths had slyly letdown 
a sash here and there, to the free admission of currents of frosty air. 
A bevy of shivering mammas, and single ladies, who did not look for 
partners in the ball. -room, had taken refuge in an ante-room, for the 
benefit of a fire that was blazing there ; and as Time looked i in, and 
nodded to them with a sympathizing air, he soon found that they were 
not so unmindful of his presence. He left them looking at their 
watches, and fidgetting about the young people; and passing once 
more unperceived through the ball-room, he stepped at once into 
a far different scene. 

The lodging room of a sick lady was lighted by the feeble ray 
of a night lamp, which cast flickering shadows round the wall, and 
against the heavy hangings of the bed. Time lingered there ; 
there he flapped his weary wings, and hung heavily on “each length- 
ening hour. A thin white hand appeared, and drew aside the curtain, 
and then a gentle voice was heard, calling on the nurse. A middle- 
aged woman rose hastily from her pallet- bed, to obey the summons. 

‘I hear sleigh bells, nurse, and voices in the street; it must be 
morning.’ 

‘Oh! dear, no ma’am"’ said the nurse ;’ it is but the turn of the 
night, and they are ‘seeing the new year in,’ merrily, ma’am ; 
that’s all.’ 

‘Are you sure it is no later, nurse? How slowly the hours drag 
along! Oh! when will daylight come !’ 

‘Can I get any thing for you, dear madam ? — a composing draught, 
or the like ?’ 

No, no. What need had she of medicine? Full well she knew 
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that the ‘ great physician’ \ was at beth, to sduhlenns the ‘ final cure.’ 

In a feeble voice, she asked for a small and curiously-fashioned 
writing case, which lay on the toilette near; begged fora lamp on the 
stand at her bed side; and the nurse, weary with long watching, 
betook herself to sleep again. When the woman’s hard breathing 
proved that she slept, the sick lady raised her head, and detaching 
from her neck a small key, with the ribbon which secured it, applie .d 
it to the tiny lock of her writing case, and taking thence a small 
packet, pressed it with trembling hands to her lips, to her bosom, all 
pale and emaciated as they were; and then turning her streaming 
eyes on Time: ‘ These, these are all thou hast left me! Ah! cruel 
thief! —thou art mocking me with another year! The past, the 
past! Oh! bring me back my friends — my health — my early joys !’ 

Time said nothing : but he fanned her with his leaden wings, as 
she proceeded to untie the precious relics, over which he knew she 
was weeping her last. When each envelope was removed, and 
nothing appeared but a withered rose-bud, and a lock of hair, which 
the poor lady pressed convulsively to her lips, and gazed on with 
passionate fondness, the eyes of Time glistened with something like 
atear. He had mingled with the dust the manly head on which that 
raven tress once grew; and each sister rose he had long since scat- 
tered to the elements from which they sprang; but here love had 

mastered him. He had outlived Time’s withering touch, and held 
fast these sad emblems of his own undying power. 

As Time turned slowly from the scene, and was passing onward 
to the fulfilment of his destined course, he encountered a mysterious 
and shrouded form. It was the ‘ Angel of Death.’ 

‘Whither away, dark angel !—and why do I meet thee here! 
whispered Time. 

‘I come,’ said Death, ‘to exclude thee forevermore from the pre- 
sence of her thou wouldst treacherously pretend to soothe, and to 
heal, after having robbed her of the best gifts of earth. I come, with 
a hand of might, to scare thee from thy prey!’ 

Time answered not, but fled affrighted before the terrible counte- 
nance of his destroyer ; and when morning dawned, and the beauti- 
ful sun, outshining the ‘sickly 1 amp, shed a bright glow through the 
curtains, on the very pillow —there, on that pale brow, death sat 
triumphant. 


THE SPI R if. 
Wuat! chain the spirit ! — sooner might’st thou chain 
The bounding billows to the rock-ribbed Shore, 
Or pluck the thunder from the tempests’ roar, 
When the keen lightnings sting the foaming main, 
And royal Midnight holds right solemn reign : 
Or, svoner might’st thou tether with a thread 
The ponderous clouds, which, with an air of dread, 
Do pioneer the sea-born hurricane; 
And this is the soul’s mystery ! — wind, and night, 
And the big storms which wrestle far at sea, 
And the black clouds which gird themselves with might, 
And with the mountains hold society, 
These have proud freedom, but the soul has more : 
An endless life on an eternal shore. 
Utiea, Januar, 1€39. 
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A WINTER NIGHT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE LAMENT OF THE CHEROKEE,’ IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 





Cotp blows the wind ! — across the moor 
The smothering tempest flies ; 

A spirit at my cottage door, 
In wailing accents cries: 

What spirit rides the midnight storm, 
Amid the drifting snow? 

I see a shivering, spectral form — 
I hear its voice of wo: 


‘ Wild is the woful night, and drear! 

Wild are the ruins ot the year! 

Where is the heart of human mould ? 

The tear on Pity’s cheek is cold! 

Sweet Mercy’s welcome-giving hand 

Is shackled in a palsying band ; 

And all the fire of love, that blest 

And warmed the hospitable breast, 

Is at its frozen shrine decayed, 

And mid its ashes cold, forsaken hope is laid! 


‘See! yonder shines the lighted hall, 
Where pleasure mtoves the giddy ball ; 
Her notes are calling in the air, 
But money buys a welcome there : 
Then, Vanity, enjoy your mirth, 
Your revelry and noise; 
God notes the starving beggar’s worth, 
And all your vapid joys. 
But could your eyes a contrast see 
To all your mirth and revelry: 
While ye, o’er whom rich Plenty pours her horn, 
Lack the enjoyment of no earthly gift, 
Weeps for a home the exiled wretch forlorn, 
Chilled ’neath the faithless shelter of a drift! 


‘ For him no hearth with ruddy embers glows, 
No threshhold dear a hallowed precinct shows; 
Misfortune counts him in her squalid train — 
Pale, hopeless grief, and penury, and pain; 
While stern adversity, with scourge in hand, 
Lashes her groaning victim through the land. 
Oh, fount of pity! from thy heaven flow, 

And wash from earth the springs of human wo! 


* See yon proud dome, whose turrets high 
The warring winter winds defy ; 
There Avarice dwells! 
With what a scowl! of bitter hate 
He mocked the beggar at his gate, 
Heaven’s record tells ! 
Fierce winds, that hurl the howling tempest past, 
Ye lull his slumbers on his bed of down, 
But bear not to his ears the stifled moan 
Of him whose rags ill shield him from the blast! 


‘Is life a blessing to a few, 

Who may its flowery paths pursue, 
While thousands in its wilds who grieve, 
Ask of themselves for what they live ? 
Shall the bright sun bestow delight, 

When round the world he drives the night, 

And with the self-same torch illume, 

But to reveal more hideous gloom ? 
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Hence, sorrow, from my bosom flee ; 
He shines no more in vain for me!’ 


The wind is hushed; across the moor 
The wreathéd snow-shroud lies ; 
But still around my cottage door, 
A mournful spirit cries: 


‘How pale the distant moon appears! 

Her face looks stained with bitter tears : 
Has to her orb ascended high 
From earth the sufferer’s midnight cry, 
And moved her tearful sympathy ? 
O, was it far beyond her borne, 
To where the grieving cease to mourn, 

Where heals the tender heart, by cruel anguish torn ? 


‘Go, brother, search yon drifted heap! 
The beggar and his sorrows sleep 
Within its emblematic fold ; 

E’en as your tear of pity, cold!’ 


a * 4 - 


*T is morn; I hear my bleating sheep ; 
Strange do my visions seem! 

How! — did I wake, and hear, and weep ? 
Or did I only dream? 


* 


JOE HAYWOOD: 


OR THE MODERN SILENUS: BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE GOVERNOR’S VISIT TO JEMAICO.’ 





‘ SILENUM pueri somno videre jacentem, 

Inflatum hesterno venas, ut semper, Iaccho, 

Serta procul tantum capiti delapsa jacebant ; 

Et gravis attrita pendebat cantharus ansa.’ Vira. Ect. vi. 


Tue day of your picturesque drunkards is almost over. The gar- 
lands have perished from their brows, and the last Anacreon is dead 
of a grape-stone. We look at them with Spartan eyes; for adul- 
terous drugs are mingled with the juice of the vintage, and instead 
of the old age of the bacchanal, and fine frenzy, and wantonness to 
be smiled at, death comes prematurely, preceded by bloatedness, and 
trembling delirium. The young man perisheth suddenly in his cups, 
and rarely are the words of the Teian repeated : ‘ Anacreon, the 
women say that thou art an old man.’, 

I recollect, at the period of my early boyhood, while at school at 
J , a ‘ poor old man,’ totally given to a life of intoxication, who 
used to roam about the village, by the name of Joz Haywoop. From 
some circumstances connected with him,.he was not followed with 
the unpitying detestation which is the lot of the common drunkard. 
He was never driven away, when he solicited at the hand of charity, 
and in some of the kindest hearts in the village, there was a sympathy 
‘| for his ruin. 

{ Not a few would permit him to take a breakfast in the kitchen, or 
¥ bestow on him clean articles of dress, or conduct him to a place of 
shelter for the night; toa barn or ashed, it is true, for his day was 
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past for wishing or deserving any thing better. Here, when his 

crutches were deposited, and his bed made of straw, and his white 

head composed on some old cushion, he saw that his stone bottle was 

safe at his side, and then, with ohen eloquent gratitude, wished a 
‘ good night’ to his conductors, and a far happier lot than his own. 

In summer, his nightly retreat was in an old arbor, overrun with 
vines, in a garden. Thither r, as the shades of night came on, he was 
tenderly conducted by boys and urchins, and as his vinous head sank 
among the sweet branches of the honeysuckle, beguiled them with 
many an antique song, and marvellous tale, until dark night had closed 
upon the scene, and a disturbed repose sealed up the eyes of the 
bacchanal. 

There was something very ‘touching in this old man’s s history. I 
shall not attempt to mention all the particulars, but in his more sub- 
dued moments, he himself would eloquently recount them. The bit- 
terness of soul which he manifested during these recitals, and the 
self-loathing expressions with which he acknowledged himself van- 
quished, and without the power to resist, were affecting to all who 
heard him, and showed that in a heart so seared by a guilty passion, 
there was still an under current of feeling, which would display itself 
at intervals ; like the fount of Arethusa, which, though long concealed 
from human view, pursued i its uninter rupted course, until ; it threw up 
its sparkling waters in the far-distant isle of Ortygia. The elevation 
from which he had fallen was fearful. An Englishman by birth, and 
of a respectable parentage, his early prospects had been dazzling. 
But ‘there is many a fair and pleasant morning, which turns to be a 
dark and stormy day.’ In the possession of ample fortune, undoubted 
talents, brilliant wit, and a glorious beauty, he ran his wild career 
through the university, where he was the master-spirit of every festive 
circle. Haywood loved his wine, his friends, his classics, and his horse. 
Betwixt them all, he fared badly. His company was sought, his wit 
approved, his songs encored, his money dissipated, his health impaired. 
After this, a few successive winters spent amid the allurements of the 
metropolis, destroyed the last remnants of fortune and character. A 
tale in which love, beauty, passion, jealousy, and a duel, were min- 
gled, came to its dénowement. Deserted by friends, and reduced to 
abject beggary, he enlisted a soldier, and, after various service in 
eastern countries, his regiment was ordered to Nova Scotia. He sub- 
sequently wandered into the United States, and was employed as usher 
in different seminaries of learning ; but intemperate habits, contracted 
in youth, and rendered inveterate in the camp, unfitted him for any 
responsible office, so that he began to lead a vagabond life, and at 
the time when I recollect him, was a poor, abject, pitied old man, a 
hanger-on of the village. Still, however, he retained much of his 
former wit and erudition, and in conversation displayed the shat- 
tered fragments of a once elegant and educated mind. He was in- 
deed acquainted with all English literature, especially the poets, as 
far back as Chaucer, being able to recite many passages; and if a 
vigorous memory ever failed him, he supplied the deficiency himself. 
He was accustomed to vary his selections with his company. In the 
village inn, he repeated the pointed stanzas of Prior, with great ap- 
plause ; but in the open air, on steps, porticos, piazzas, and under 
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trees, his favorites were Dryden, Collins, and Gray. When not too 
deeply imbued to render his utterance indistinct, he recited lyric 
poetry with considerable propriety. I used to think that he spoke 
‘Alexander’s Feast’ to a miracle, and took especial notice of that 
part which contains the praise of Bacchus: 


‘The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung, 
Of Bacchus ever fair and young : 
The jolly god in triamph comes! 
Sonnd the trumpet, beat the drums! 
Fiashed with a purple grace, 
He shows his honest face: 
Now give the hautboys breath — he comes! he comes! 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain ; 
Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure ; ; 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure, 
Sweet is pleasure after pain.’ 


Here his flaming cheeks, preternatural vivacity, and eyeballs start- 
ing from his head, almost possessed one with the idea that he was a 
personification of the god himself: 


‘Now strike the golden lyre again, 

A louder yet, and yet a louder strain ; 

Break his bands of sleep asunder, 

And rouse him like arattling peal of thunder !’ 


Wo be to any one that offered him insult, at this impassioned 
moment! Wo be to any one that approached too near the blustering 
deity ! — else would he suit the action to the word, and ‘ rouse him like 
a rattling peal of thunder,’ indeed. To have seen the old man at 
such a time, after he had been ‘tipsily quaffing,’ surrounded by 
school-boys, and raving poetry, would have reminded you of that fine 
eclogue of Virgil, where the satyrs caught the old Silenus sleeping 
in his grotto, and stained his brows w ith mulberries, and bound him 
hand and foot with his own garlands, and when he awoke, laughing 
heartily at the fraud, demanded of him their promised song. And he 
smiled, and sang most philosophically of the beginning of all things, 
when fire, earth, air, and water, were mingled in the vasty void. And 
the song was even more exquisite than that of Pheebus or Orpheus, 
so that the fawns, and the oaks, and the rocks, danced until the rising 
of the evening star. 

Joe Haywood was a great friend of school-boys, and justly, for 
they serv ed him many a good turn, and vice versa. He was skilled in 
classic lore, and could bellow forth whole pages of Latin and Greek, 
like Porson. So that if the bell was nearly done ringing, and the 
last part of ‘my Virgil,’ or of ‘my Anacreon,’ or of ‘my Cicero,’ 
(such is the affectionate language with which school-boys appropriate 
their beloved authors,) was not learned, what a very present help was 
Joe! How manyatranverse timber has he explicated i in ‘the bridge’ of 
Ceesar, and expounded many a passage in the wanderings of the ‘ piuws 
Eneas’ He was the dernier resort in time of trouble, serving instead 
of Ainsworth, ‘ ordo,’ ‘ explicatio,’ and every other help to the attain- 
ment of the tongues. He was a‘ Gradus ad Parnassum’ to the idle, 
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and had abundance of ‘ epithets’ to eke out ‘ nonsense verses.’ In 
short, he was a species of out-door professor of languages at the 
academy. Under him, we were all philosophers ofthe peripatetic 
sect, walking constantly about the play grounds, and bestowing on 
fives, base, cricket, and foot ball, the ‘ trreparabile tempus’ due to the 
‘wise men of Greece.’ Hence he was quite a troublous fellow to 
the in-door professors. They found nothing classic in his ‘ bacchant 
air ;’ they loved him not, and wished him afar off. Yet was it dan- 
gerous to reprove Joseph Haywood, he was so dangerously quick at 
rejoinder. He would raise an irrepressible laugh, crushing their 
bolstered dignity — angering them grievously. A crabbed old usher 
used to order him peremptorily from the grounds, with a ‘ procul O / 
procul,’ rolling the dog-letter 7 round his tongue, as was his snarling 
custom; to which Joe would reply voluminously, with a string of 
opprobrious epithets from Aristophanes or Lucian. And then fifty 
bats would immediately fall to the ground, and balls roll unheeded 
over the grass, and groups assemble at a respectful distance, and de- 
lightedly survey a contest of more engrossing interest than all the 
wars of Cesar. The usher ‘came, saw, and was conquered,’ by the 
universal assent of the by-standers, morally conquered ; but he took 
vengeance by having Joe carried from the dominions by brute force. 
He returned however duly to his post the next day, expounded Latin 
and Greek, and received the secret reward of his services —a suffi- 
ciency of pence to make him oblivious for the day. Once, and once 
only, did he fall out with his juvenile friends, when young Charles 
received his opaque bottle to be filled. He, with the sportive temerity 
of a child, went to a pure spring, and while the waters reflected his 
laughing face, and the nymphs stood smiling by, filled it full of the 
clear, rejoicing wave. Joe Haywood received the gift, recumbent, 
and turning up the bottle, with a twinkling eye, exhausted half of it 
at a draught. Evoe Bacchus! —what a rage! 

It is probable that more heathen mythology was learned from this 
veteran in a month, than from Lempriére, or Tooke’s Pantheon, in a 
year. He was considered the true oracle, from whom classic lore 
might be more legitimately derived, being always in that state of fine 
frenzy so necessary for giving the response. Charmingly did he 
chaunt the odes of Horace; and the lighter precepts of Anacreon had 
a peculiar grace, as they came from the professing lips of the bac- 
chanal. He dwelt much on the expedition of Bacchus into India, 
a sublime fiction of the ancients, and recited the progress of the 
god, with his attendant train : 





‘Whence come ye, jolly satyrs, whence come ye, 
So many, and so many, and such glee? 
Why have ye left your forest haunts, why left 
Your nuts in oak-tree cleft ? 
‘ For wine, for wine, we left our kernel tree, 
For wine, we left our heath, and yellow brooms, 
And cold mushrooms ; 
For wine, we follow Bacchus through the earth, 
Great god of breathless cups, and chirping mirth ; 
Come hither, lady fair, and joined be 
To our mad minstrelsy.’ 


In short, he would talk in a very raphsodical manner, mingling Latin, 
VoL. XIII. 13 
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Greek, and English together, until he was too drunk for any thing, 
or was prematurely ordered away by the usher aforesaid. 

I remember more than one of those out-door scenes, and think I 
can now see Mr. coming down the long portico, on his errand 
of hostility, his old frock coat of blue flying around his skeleton legs, 
his head denuded, and spectacles superciliously adjusted, face of a 
scarlet redness, and eyes somewhat blood-shot, (for he himself was no 
stranger to the most generous juices,) and approaching the spot 
where Joe was lying ‘ sub tegmine fagi.’ On full tilt would he come, 
with perchance a pair of asses’ ears cut out of stiff copy-book covers 
dangling by a string from his button-hole, (for the lengthening of their 
ears was the classic penalty to juvenile delinquents,) and something 
like the following confabulation would ensue : 

Usuer. ‘ Odi profanum vulgus P 

Jor. (With a threatening flourish of his crutch,) ‘ Et arceo.’ 

Usuer. ‘Servant of Bacchus, I, the priest of the muses, (sacerdos 
musarum,) command you to depart from these bounds.’ 

Jor. ‘ Mart xaxw» — prophet of evil, never have you spoken to 
me a good word. By Hercules! Joseph Haywood will not budge 
an inch!’ 

Usner. ‘Joe, Joe, vex me not with words, neither contend with 
me, for I am better than thou; as it is said in the first book of the 
Miad ;’ (complacently chuckling.) 

Jor. ‘ In veritate fictumest. In very truth it is false. Volo scias 
domine, 1 wish you to know, Sir, that I do not r-r-reconcile your pre- 
tensions. Oh! you bibber of the juices of Madeira! — you root-dig- 
ger !— you pedagogue ! — you — you 

Usner. (Calling the sawyer,) ‘ R-richard, r-remove the poor-r 
wr-retch fr-rom the grounds!’ (rolling all the r’s.) 

Jor. ‘Sir, give me a sixpence to have my beard taken off, and I 














will go.’ 
Usuer. ‘Sir-rah, no!’ 
Here Mr. put an abrupt stop to the conversation, for 


he allowed himself to exchange but few words with Joe, and that 
only for the purpose of displaying his pedantry ; and Richard the 
wood-sawyer, with as much kindness as the executive nature of his 
office would admit, assisted him to depart from the grounds. And 
there was generally no resistance on his part to authorities. His 
familiar impudence vented itself until checked, and no farther; and 
then he would go quietly about his business, until it was time to come 
round again. ; 

On the approach of winter, he went into barracks at the county 
poor-house, having first levied a contribution on the public, to supply 
him with his daily can. But he crawled forth with the first mild breath 
of spring, and might be found asleep upon a premature green bank, 
with a rum-bottle in each pocket, or wide awake, and chaunting some 
ancient lyric. 

Oh! rare Joe Haywood! Most tolerant and most tolerable of 
drunkards! toper of topers! most Bacchic! most classical! most 
poetical! Surely, I never used to behold thee with disgust. The 
exits and the entrances of thy vinous visage gave variety to the first 
scenes of the first acts of the comedy of my life. You are too much 
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linked and woven with other scenes and remembrances, to be for- 
gotten. When I think of you, reclining against some old tree in the 
play-grounds, surrounded by your young friends, as you used to call 
them, doling from moist lips the poetic garnerings of your unwasted 
treasury, collected at your own Harrow, and in time of boyhood, or 
in moments of partial ebriety, with bitter tears recounting the past, 
then comes up again all that familiar group of familiar faces, and with 
these a thousand scenes in which they bore their part. Your draughts, 
it is true, were deep, and often repeated; and for that reason, it is 
well that you flourished when you did. Perhaps no mercy had been 
shown you now; no milk of human kindness mingled in your cup; 
no mantle of charity thrown over your sins. Methinks, if I could find 
out by what hedge or by-way you were laid, I should be inclined to 
drag some rough slab upon the mound, and in no 


‘ Florid prose, or honeyed lies of rhyme,’ 


but in good old style, and in the spirit of all truth, I would scratch 
upon it thus: 


HERE LYES Y¥Y° MORTAL PART 
oF 


JOSEPH HAYWOOD, Toren. 


A PARABLE. 


Listen! A stately bark, at early morn, 

Her sails well trimmed, put forth upon the tide, 
Without a rudder to direct her course. 

Onward she swept, o’er the pellucid wave, 
The wooing air soft breathing ’mong her sails, 
The waters flashing round her venturous prow. 
At evening, when the red, o’erwearied sun 
Went down rejoicing to his ocean bed, 

A streak of cloud on the horizon rose, 

Such as the seaman’s practised eye discerns, 
Unwelcome harbinger of coming storm. 


Now moaned the winds, and onward drave the gale, 

O’er vast expanse goading his murky steeds ; 

And hark! thecrash! From distant fields of air, 

Cleaving the darkness with its arrowy flash, 

A fiéry bolt swept low above the deck, 

And blazing cordage, sail, and riven mast, 

All headlong toppled o’er her straining side. 

O night of dread! There rode she, tempest-driven, 

Nor guiding helm the tossing bark obeyed ; 

While from the deep the syren waves arose, 

And twining round her prow their circling arms, 

Strove to enfold her in their dark embrace. 

Morn broke in glory o’er the wreck-strewn tide ; 

Among the clouds the hushed winds folded lay, 

Slowly the mists upcurled them from the wave, 

And black and blasted there, the once proud bark, 

A worthless hulk, lay on the sleeping waters. 
New-York, January, 1839. 
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THE EARLY DEAD, 


Tuat snowy brow, that dark and flowing hair, 
To the cold earth and lonely grave are given ; 

The ceraph smile that lip was wont to wear, 
Now beams unchanging in its native heaven ; 

And closed in dreamless sleep, for ever lies 

The tender sweetness of those dove-like eyes. 


How are the roses of that cheek decayed ! 
That eye is dim, which shone benignly bright; 
The holy meekness which that heart displayed, 
Hath sought its home, in worlds of endless light ; 
Mute is that voice, whose mellow accents stole, 
Like Gilead’s balm, into the troubled soul. 


Thus are we doomed to ‘mourn departed friends,’ 
While in this tearful vale, this pilgrim land; 
Death, Sorrow’s friend, angelic Mercy sends, 
To win us for the Saviour’s white-rob’d band. 
Yes, the bright links of friendship’s golden chain, 
Broken on earth, unite in heaven again! 


Thou whose ethereal soul hath passed away, 
Thy earthly course through virtue’s path hast run ; 
Not one emotion, stained by touch of clay, 
Shaded thy morn, or dimmed thy setting sun ; 
No darkling cloud could vice or envy roll 
O’er the bright beauty of thy spotless soul ! 


REFLECTIONS IN A PLAY-HOUSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WILSON CONWORTH.’ 


I am often disposed to sum up all my philosophy in the simple 
precept, ‘See things as they are.’ If 1 were to reduce my efforts to 
a single aim, it would be to live ‘in reality ;’ to be rid of the phan- 
tasms sand illusions of life. Mankind seem, to my view, so little aware 
of the realities in and about them, that to this, their most prevailing 
error, I ascribe their greatest misfortunes. I behold the world in 

ursuit of gilded phantoms, in love with shadows, and I ask if there 
is, indeed, nothing real, substantial, ¢xtrinsic, to embrace. I behold 
man the sport of chance; his character the result of adventitious cir- 
cumstances. I see him truckling to the world; dependent upon its 
capricious charities for his happiness; and I see him become the 
image of its frown. I see him in the hot chase for wealth, station, 
fame, and either sinking on the course, or dropping for ever from his 
impotent grasp the prize, but just now, and so hardly, won. And | 
ask again, ‘Is there no reality; nothing permanent, nothing sure, 
which man can obtain? Is he, alas! the creature of times and situa- 
tions ;. more transitory than the world, and its slave? Is happiness a 
goddess in pursuit, but a cloud in possession ?” 

To live in reality, is to keep constantly before the mind, as the 
guide of life, the sober convictions of the understanding. It is to 
know at all times, what we know surely, at some. It is to feel our con- 
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victions, and to give their relative importance to every object, which 
we know belongs to it, and which are of infinite reality and worth. 

I know that I have a soul; that it is immortal; that its highest hap- 
piness depends upon its purity ; that its worth is beyond all account ; 
that it is capable of endless improvement, and that its purity and pro- 
gress are committed to my care. Shall I forget or neglect this truth, 
because I have appetites, and the world has pleasures ! — because the 
trust demands watchfulness and industry, and because indolence is 
enticing? Shall I dim this glorious reality with the reeling eye of 
sensuality and passion? Shall I delude myself with the fancied per- 
manency and sufficiency of the world’s delights ! Shall I strive to 
reason away what I know, and: make the uncertainty of life’s duration 
an uncertainty of its end? Shall 1 make my own and my soul’s in- 
terests separate concerns, and evade its demands, soothe its clamors, 
and cheat it of its sustenance ; and live, with what poor peace I may, 
with this mysterious, inward something, this different self, that ever 
dogs my steps, and with shrouded form and hollow voice, blames my 
ways, warns my councils, and curses memory ? 

The same questions, which are their own answer, might be put 
with regard to the lofty relations of man to God — to futurity. Can 
a man be said to live in reality, who regards these so carelessly, as to 
surrender his highest privileges for the paltry indulgence of passion, 
more immediate, but of infinite worthlessness ! 

When | ask to live in reality, 1 do not so much pray for a deeper 
conviction of the great truths of life and religion — for I think that 
myself and a good portion of the world believe them fully — as for 
that self-possession of soul, that dignity of mind, which never loses 
sight of its lofty relations; which permits not the pleasures of the 
world to beguile it of its gaze at reality. We need that fixedness and 
earnestness of view, which no allurements can distract; no mists 
bedim ; no shadows deceive ; no spectres scare. We need the courage 
to look the realities of life full in the face, note their features, and 
recognise their acquaintance, for ever. If the world is indeed a stage ; 
if we all sit gazing but upon painted boards, diamonds of glass, and 
paper crowns, with vulgar men and women for kings and queens, the 
light of fcetid tallow for the illumination of heaven, and horns, and 
trumpets, and fiddles, for angelic choirs, let us amuse ourselves with 
the exhibition, but without forgetting that it is not real ; that we are not 
indeed in the regions of bliss and peace ; that it is all a fleeting show. 
Let us look, now and then, at least, at the spectacle by day-light, and 
strain our eyes, if need be, to see through the golden foil, and the 
tinsel drapery, of mock royalty. Let us not forget, that the sun in 
heaven is worth, countiess times, all the beams that ever streamed 
from the torch of art, and that the green earth outvalues, by more 
than can be told, all the Elysian fields that fancy and cunning ever 
devised. 

I willingly enter the lists with all whose art it is to deceive the 
world, and whose policy supports the source of its delusion, by glory- 
fying a false imagination. The ‘ matter-of-fact man,’ in the ¢rue use of 
that language, is mine, before all the poets. Imagination, when de- 
voted to its native purposes, is divine; and he who lives in reality, 
needs it, and has it, most. If imagination is that power which tricks 
out in borrowed and unsubstantial finery the nudity and homeliness 
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of all things present, nia done decoys the affections of man coward 
unsatisfying and transitory objects; if it teaches him to transform 
tremendous and ever-present realities into dim and distant shapes, 
lost in the importance which it lends to the unsubstantial yet un- 
spiritual forms that flatter his passions, and gratify his appetites, then 
it is the greatest foe to human happiness. 

Not such the beneficent goddess that befriends the man of reality ; 
who strives to see things as they are, and to give their due importance 
to his respec tive relations to God, the world, and his own nature. 
Imagination is the genius of Faith. She embodies and makes alive 
and present, distant, passive, and impersonal objects. She transports 
us to the golden streets of the heavenly city. She bears up the fer- 
vent spirit upon her downy and rapid wings, and sets it down at the 
very gate of heaven. She assists us to rob death and the grave of 
their natural and mortal horror, by presenting to the mind the beauty, 
purity, and peace, of a life hereafter. She traverses ocean ; pierces 
the past, and fastens her wings to unfledged thought, till it mounts and 
rises into form and presence. ‘This is reality. 

During all the time of the foregoing reflections, the play had been 
going on; the actors came and went, in due time and succession ; the 
scenes changed ; the music struck up, and pit and galleries clapped 
their hands, and shouted. Kithgs were deluded and slain; lovers 
were thwarted and miserable ; Hate planned, and Revenge accom- 
plished. The whole matter was declared to be well done, and the 
papers said it was a wonderful performance. My evening’s employ- 
ment, though I had a good right to look at the pageant, having paid 
my admittance fee, was the foregoing reflections, which I have 
attempted to write out, for the benefit of the reader. 


THE LOVER’S SONG AT SEA, 


FROM ‘KITTENHAWTEN :’ AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, BY THE LATE J. 4. BRIGHT, ESQ. 





* Ou, it is sweet to sail the deep, 
With the broad pennant gai y spread ; 
When the rough winds are all aslee 
And the last blush of day hath fled ; 
But sweeter on the moon-lit shore, 
To roam when only one is near; , 
And to that dark-eyed maid tell o’er 
The tale which Beauty stays to hear. 


‘ Dear to the sailor is the star 

That guides him on the stormy wave ; 
And holy seems, when from afar 

It shines upon his sea-wrought grave : 
But dearer far to me the light 

Which beams from under Beauty’s brow, 
And holier, holier, in my sight 

The given and exchangéd vow. 


‘ Joyful, when for our port we aim, 
rom the main-royal tops on high, 
To hear the look-out loud proclaim, 
‘Land! land! the wished-for land is nigh ! 
Yet oh! more joyful far the time, 
When Beauty at my side shall stand, 
And give away, in maiden prime, 
To me a willing heart and hand!’ 
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A POETASTER’S LAMENT. 


Ir all our tuneless bards could feel with me, 
That sparrows may not with theeagle vie, 
From what sad reams our planet then were free, 
Which those alone who write, style ‘ poetry !’ 
A name the world declines to ratify : 
But I, who, unlike them, can ne’er conceal 
My faults, ev’n from my own too partial eye, 
From my dull rhymes’ perusal ne’er can feel 

A poet’s self-content upon my spirit steal. 


Ev’n could I hope that when this clay was cold, 
A line which I had penned might draw a tear 
From one to whum my heart was knit of old, 
By friendship’s ties, that line to me were dear ; 
But not, ah, me! to friendship’s easy ear, 
Would melody e’er warble from a string 
Of my prosaic lyre, when I, from fear, 
Start as I hear its notes discordant ring ; 
”'T were meet to rend thy chords, thou harsh, untunéd thing! 


Oh Nature, mighty mother ! who didst mould 
My soul to what it is, and elevate 
My thoughts above the grovelling and the cold, 
Why hast thou left me in this middle state ? 
Still must I murmur at the untoward fate, 
Which for renown has giver! me longings high, 
But chained my powers to earth, and made me hate 
This clay, which clogs me, that I may not fly 
With kindred minds, and rise to immortality! R. 


THE WHITE SQUALL. 





A SKETCH: BY ROBERT BURTS, ESQ., U. S. N., AUTHUR OF THE ‘SCOURGE OF THE OCEAN.’ 





Att hail to thee, dark blue Ocean! Once more I sweep along thy 
flashing waters; once more I gaze upon thy broad expanse, whence 
the eye can turn to naught but heaven, as if indeed there were no- 
thing beneath it, whose “sublimity could rival thine. Nor is there! 
Of all nature’s terrestrial wonders, thou art the most stupendous, the 
most imposing, the most beautiful, the most terrible! I have stood 
upon the loftiest mountains of the earth, and from the eternal snows 
that cap their summits, have looked down upon the green hills and 
fertile valleys, that spread smiling in the sunshine below me; and my 
soul bowed down in acknowledgment of the unwonted lov eliness of the 
scene. Then as I gazed, dense clouds gathered around me, and all 
below was shut out from my vision. A broad curtain of impenetrable 
haze, through which the lightning was flashing, and along which the 
thunder was rolling, was alone before me; and as I stood above all this, 
like some solitary being i in the infinity of space, I trembled, for it was 
fearfully magnificent. Again, I have looked from the shores of the 
most beautiful river of my native land. Before me swept the richly- 
freighted argosies, spreading their white wings on high, curling the 
crystal waters around their prows, and sending their gay banners 
aloft, to coquet with the summer breeze; behind me, rose the tall 
spires and glittering domes of a proud, a glorious city; and far as the 
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eye ahd reach, spread fields of golden grain, tall forests, and grassy 
plains; while on every hill were reared the snow- white walls of a 
brave and happy people. It was to me a scene of peculiar enchant- 
ment, for it was the birth-place of my hopes, the theatre of my boy- 
hood. And I have gazed upon that mighty marvel of Niagara, where 
the simple red man listened to the voice of Manitou, and looked in 
wonder upon his bow of hope; and I too have felt the awe it in- 
spires; but never, oh, Ocean! have I seen thy peer nor thy equal. 
Thou hast wo rival—mighty, illimitable element! Thou art indeed 
the fittest type of Him who holds thy ‘ many waters’ in the hollow of 
his hand! 

Such were the musings of Captain Sutherland, as he paced the 
quarter-deck of the Sparrow-hawk. But hold! good reader, while 
I ‘ prate of our whereabout.’ Know, then, that you are on board of 
an American sloop of war, and that you are even now running along 
to the eastward of the Bahamas, heading to the southward, the wind 
right aft, and steering-sails set alow and aloft. 

“ Fine night,’ said. “Mr. Topblock, who was officer of the deck, ad- 
dressing Captain Sutherland. He was in the habit of saying that it 
was afine night; it was his preface to conversation, and he invari- 
ably broke the ice with some such hammer. 

‘ Very,’ responded the commander. Sutherland was to his officers 
the very essence of politeness. 

‘Fine run to-day, Sir,’ rejoined Mr. Topblock, increasing the angu- 
lar distance of his legs, putting the trumpet under his left arm, and 
thrusting both hands in his breeches pockets. 

‘Yes; I believe we have a degree and a half on the slate, since 
meridian.’ 

‘Fine breeze, too,’ remarked the lieutenant. 

‘Yes; truly, we have been favored by old olus of late.’ 

Mr. Topblock made no immediate reply, but he wondered who the 
d—1 olus might be. Mr. Topblock could not be called a heathen 
mythologist; but he was a discreet man, and determined not to agi- 
tate a subject upon which he was so totally ignorant. 

Before he had time, however, to start another topic, the cry of 
‘sail ho!’ rose from the forecastle, and died away to leeward, on the 
wings of the breeze. 

‘Where away !’ inquired Mr. Topblock, through the trumpet. 

‘ Broad on the larboard bow,’ responded the look-out ; and Suther- 
land, on turning to the indicated direction, beheld a pile of canvass 
looming through the gloom of the night. 

‘The glass, quarter-master,’ exclaimed Mr. Topblock; and that 
gentleman sent his glance through an inverted telescope. 

‘Can you distinguish her ? asked Captain Sutherland. 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘ What do you make her out ?” 

‘A ship on the starboard tack, running with the wind free ; small 
ship, Sir; Frenchman, perhaps, bound to the Spanish Main; fine 
ships, those Frenchmen, Sir.’ 

‘Haul up a point,’ said Sutherland ; ‘ we will speak her.’ 

‘Ay, ay, Sir; quarter-master, bring her to, a point, and let me 
know when she’s her course.’ 
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‘ Course now, Sir,’ said the man at the wheel. 

‘Very well; keep her so.’ 

In the mean time, Sutherland had been scanning the stranger, who 
was now drawing nearer and nearer every moment. The stars gave 
but a dim light, yet there was a sufficient ‘brightness abroad, to afford 
him a view of her spars and hull, even at the distance ofamile. Ano- 
ther half hour, however, brought both ships within hail, and the 
stranger then took in his steering-sails, furled his royals, and hauled 
up his courses. Nearly at the same time, the like manoeuvre was 
performed on board of the Sparrow-hawk, and the bows of either 
ship deviated a little, when they commenced dashing ahead, upon the 
same point of the compass. 

At this moment, a tall figure sprang into the mizzen rigging of the 
new comer, and applying a huge lee-gangway trumpet to his mouth, 
sang out, in a clear and powertul voice, the customary ‘ ship ahoy !’ 

‘Fine voice,’ muttered Mr. Topblock, as he gave forth a well- 
turned ‘ hilloa!’ 

‘ What ship is that ?’ inquired the stranger. 

Mr. Topblock looked at Sutherland; Sutherland made an affirma- 
tive gesture, and the former answered: ‘ The United States’ sloop 
of war Sparrow-hawk ; and what ship is that, pray !—and where 
bound ?— and how long out! — and where from ?’ 

It was a good while before the stranger replied; but the interro- 
gatories of Mr. Topblock were so multifarious, fat it required an 
unusual time to arrange their respective answers. At length, how- 
ever, they came: ‘ The Royal Alfred, from London, bound to Vera 

Cruz, thirty days out.’ 

Then the courses and royals of the stranger fell from the yards ; 
the after sails were braced sharp up on the larboard tack; the 
spanker hauled out, the flying-jib run up, the head yards trimmed 
on a parallel with those in the rear, and all sail made by the wind. 

i ‘ The fellow dislikes our company, and is about to take an uncere- 
‘ monious leave,’ remarked Sutherland. ‘ The late conflict has soured 
John’s temper, and he will never look upon us with any thing like 
4 complacency again.’ 

‘ (lueer, that English merchants should hire yankee skippers,’ 
; muttered an old tar, who stood looking at the stranger, with his hands 
thrust in the breast of his pea-jacket ; ‘ but mayhap these seamen 
have thrown up the marlinspike for the musket, a thing about as 
likely as that 1, Jack Jeer, should one day turn diwine.’ 

Sutherland listened attentively to the bo’son’s-mate’s soliloquy, 
for he himself thought it singular that she should haul close upon the 
wind, instead of steering the more direct course for her place of des- 
tination. 

‘ Do you think the man that hailed us, an American, Jeer ?’ 

‘ Ay, Sir,’ responded the tar, ‘and a Nantucketer, at that, or I’m 
a green-horn. | could detect the woice o’ one o’ them fellows, if he 
was to bellow a half a knot through a stove-pipe.’ 

The stranger, though dashing rapidly through the water, was yet 
within hail, when Sutherland, seizing a trumpet, sprang upon a gun, 
and desired him to heave to, and send a boat alongside. The tall 
figure again leaped into the mizzen rigging, and replied, that all his 
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boats but the launch eit aia stove in a gale of tui off the Island 
of Madeira. 

‘ Brace your main-topsail aback, then, and I will send a boat to 
you,’ rejoined Sutherland. 

The chase, however, took no notice of the remark, but singing out 
a ‘ good night,’ through the trumpet, descended to the deck. 

‘ Loose the royals; man the fore and main tacks and sheets ; clear 
away the flying-jib; man the spanker out-haul!’ The men obeyed 
with excited alacrity, and in a tew moments the Sparrow-hawk was 
surging ahead, in hot pursuit. 

‘ Clear away the long gun ! — beat to quarters !’ was the next order 
that issued from abaft; and then the decks of the American presented 
ascene of wild though not unusual excitement. The shrill, mea- 
sured notes of the fife, blended with the loud rolling of the drum ; 
the confused hum of the men, as they hurried up with their ham- 
mocks; the clashing of cutlasses, as they were thrown from the arm- 
chests, all mingled in rude disorder ; but these noises soon subsided; 
the men took their places at the guns; the officers repaired to their 
respective stations; and when the drum had ceased to beat, nothing 
was heard, save the wash of the waves, as they swept along the dark 
counter of the vessel. 

The two ships were now running along at a rapid rate ; but it was 
soon observable that the stranger was ranging ahead. As soon as 
Sutherland percé@yed this, he ordered a shot to be thrown across the 
fore-foot of the chase. The match was applied, the report rang upon 
the air, and the ball ploughed the water up under her lee quarter ; 
but the stranger still held his way, and in another minute, three small 
sky-sails fluttered aloft, and were spread out above his royals. 

‘Throw another among his canvass!’ exclaimed Sutherland, an- 
grily. 

‘Very fine!’ exclaimed Mr. Topblock, as the spanker-gaff of the 
stranger was shattered by the ball into a thousand fragments — ‘ very 
fine!’ But even as he spoke, the bows of the chase swept gracefully 
to starboard, and the roar of eight pieces of artillery burst from his 
sides, and enveloped his hull and courses in a dense bank of smoke. 
The iron rattled through the rigging and spars of the Sparrow- -hawk, 
cutting and splintering every thing in its path, but passing to lee- 
ward, without injuring any thing that would lessen the speed of the 
vessel. 

canola his eyes aloft, for a moment, and turning to the 
man at thé wheel, ordered him to put the helm a- port. The obe- 
dient ship fell off, and when she had brought her entire broadside to 
bear upon her antagonist, the deafening ‘thunder of her carronades 
rang upon the startled air, with a peal that sent its echo up to the 
very heavens ; and when the eyes of those on board of the Sparrow- 
hawk were turned once more to the chase, they beheld her mizzen- 
top-gallant-mast dangling from aloft, and her fore and main royals 
flapping, in the wind ; but men were seen the next instant clambering 
up the rigging, and behire the guns of the American were reloaded, 
the wreck was cleared, and the clews of the fluttering canvass ex- 
tended to the extremities of the yards. When these dispositions 
had been effected, another volley of iron darted across the water, 
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crashing through the patel of die American, dismounting two 
carronades, and killing or wounding the crew of the dismantled | guns. 

‘That broadside was well direc ted,’ muttered Sutherland, as a 
dark spot settled like a cloud upon his brow; ‘and those fellows 
work like magicians. Mr. Topblock, what is your opinion of that 
ship ?’ 

‘Why, Sir, I should say that she is some West India pirate, 
cruising about to intercept some homeward-bound Don. Who knows 
but it may be ‘ Diadlito’ himself? They say his ship is handled like 
the F lying Dutchman, and that she outsails the very wind.’ 

‘Then we must capture her, at every sacrifice! Let them load 
and fire all the guns that will bear, in the order of succession, and 
let some hands go aloft and overhaul damages.’ 

A running fight was now kept up between the pursuer and the 
pursued, for another two hours, during which little or no advantage 
was gained on either side. But at the expiration of that time, the 
stranger, by his superior sailing, had placed himself beyond the range 
of the Sparrow-hawk’s carronades, and the battle was then maintained 
with the two long guns, the ease, after this, not firing a single shot 
in return. Sutherland’ s only hope of capturing his antagonist, was 
by disabling her; and to effect this, he kept up an unceasing fire from 
the eighteens, although it retarded the progress of his ship, and 
thereby rendered a decided advantage to the ae vessel. Du- 
ring the remainder of the night, the chase was h continued, the 
stranger gradually gaining a greater distance ; and w hen the first flush 
of morning streaked the “horizon, she was hull- down to windward, 
and the long guns of the American were of no further service. The 
breeze, too, began to die away; and when the sun rose, it fell a dead 
calm. 

Although Sutherland had been on deck throughout ail the watches 
of the night, he requested that Mr. Topblock and the rest of the 
officers should go below and seek some repose. The men were also 
sent to their hammocks, and in a little time he stood alone upon the 
blood-stained and shattered deck of the Sparrow-hawk. Long after 
the sun rose, he continued to pace the narrow limits between the 
taffrail and mizzenmast, in deep and unbroken reverie. There was 
something in the view around him, that harmonized with his own 
melancholy meditations. 

It was high noon; yet still no breath of air ruffled the surface of 
the burnished wave, nor was there a single cloud in the blue arch 
above. The sea, too, had gone to rest, and all was silent—all was 
calm. 

At length, the loud, shrill whistle of the boatswain awoke the crew 
from their slumbers, and the decks of the Sparrow-hawk were again 
enlivened by the gay jest and hearty laugh of the reckless tar. Gangs 
were set about repairing the destruction of the night; new lifts and 
braces were rove; yards were fished, shattered spars sent down, 
spare top-gallant-masts fidded, sails mended or replaced, dismounted 
guns re- -shipped, and new breechings substituted ; so that by sun-down, 
the Sparrow-hawk was amply prepared for another engagement. 

The night passed languidly away. Morning came again, but the 
calm was as profound as it had been during the previous day. At 
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last, when even expectation sduntioon ed, hes or stifying cry of ‘A 
breeze! a breeze!’ burst simultaneously from a hundred lips. ‘All 
hands make sail !’ exclaimed the officer of the watch. U p flew the 
nimble topmen; and in a little time, the Sparrow-hawk was dashing 
bravely ahead. The stranger, too, had spread abroad all his canvass, 
and was going off on a ‘ taut bowline,’ it being evidently his fastest 
point of sailing. 

‘ Would to heaven the wind had come out from the westward!’ said 
Sutherland ; ‘I think if we could obtain the weather-gauge, we might 
yet overhaul the rascal; as it is, our only chance is to keep him in 
sight, until we have a shift of the breeze.’ 

‘I think with you, exactly,’ said Topblock, surveying the chase 
through a telescope : ‘but hilloa! what the d—1 does the fellow 
mean 1 Here it is as clear as a bell, and by the gods! he ’s taking in 
every thing! Why, if he expected a hurricane in five minutes, he 
could n’t be more expeditious. Whew ! —up courses, in royals and 
to’-gallant sails, down jib and flying-jib, up spanker ! — what does he 
mean? ‘There go his topsail halliards, too; by my life! not a rag left 
aloft!’ The lieutenant passed the glass to ‘Sutherland, who, with 
equal astonishment, surveyed the naked spars of the stranger. 

‘He’s hoisting away his fore storm-stay-sail!’ said he; and as he 
yet gazed, he beheld her careen, until her lower-yards nearly touched 
the water. Likelightning the truth flashed upon him. He dropped 
the telescope, s ie a deck-trumpet, and raised it to his lips. But 
it was too late! The fury of the gust burst over him, and his voice 
was drowned in the crash of falling spars, and the thander of the rent 
canvass. ‘The three top-masts, jib, “and flying jib-booms, fell over the 
side, and the Sparrow-hawk was a helpless wreck. 

: Cut! shouted Sutherland, when he could at length be heard ; ‘ cut 
there} for’ard !— cut for your lives! — cut away every thing!’ The 
ready seamen leaped into the gang-ways, and in a moment every 
piece of standing or running rigging that confined the wrecked masts 
to the hull of the ship, was severed. 

‘ Hard up your helm! quartermaster — hard up !’ 

‘ Does she go off? 

‘No, Sir!’ shouted the man at the wheel. 

There succeeded a few moments of breathless anxiety. The ship 
was now in a situation that threatened her immediate destruction. 
Her whole broadside was exposed to the hurricane, and her only 
hope of salvation was in getting at once before it. The sea, too, was 
pouring like a cataract over her lee hammock-cloths, and the starboard 
gangway was afloat with water. 

‘Is she going off at all inquired Sutherland. 

‘No, Sir; she don’t budge an inch!’ was the response. 

‘Come aft here, carpenters ; cut away the mizzen-mast!’ 

The lanyards of the weather rigging were severed, and after a 
few strokes of the axe, the mast fell, with a heavy plunge, into the sea. 

‘She ’s going off!’ shouted the quartermaster, almost at the same 
instant. 

‘ Very well; stand by to meet her with the helm !’ — and the bows 
of the shattered ship tended gracefully to leeward, and recovering 


her gravity with one deep roll, she began to drive furiously through 
the boiling ocean. 
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Until then, not a word had been spoken by any but Sutherland. 
The attention of every one was rivetted upon his own impending dan- 
ger; but when that terror had been allayed, a universal buzz of ad- 
miration burst from the crew, as they beheld the strange ship, with 
all her yards and masts aloft, sweeping beautifully before the gale, 


under a close-reefed foresail. 


THE SPIRIT OF MUSIC. 





‘ Metuinks it should have been impossible 
Not to love all things in a world so filled ; 
Where the breeze warbles, and the mute, still air 
Is music slumbering on her instrument.’ 


Music is heard in the merry note 

Native to the wild bird’s throat, 

His frolic song of joyance singing, 

Some linden stem his foot enringing, 

Or soaring toward the russet sky, 

With a rapid bur-t of revelry. 

Her voice the moonlight wanderer finds, 

When light leaves list to the warbiing 
winds, 

Or on the sea-washed margent lone, 

In a slow, olian, lingering tone. 


In the young Spring’s maidenliest hour, 

Her strains come down with the sun-lit 
shower, 

When the glass-slippered rain-drops dance 

Elastic on the lake’s expanse, 

Or the big waters on the lea 

Embrace the bent grass sobbinglv. 

She is heard in Summer’s twilight long, 

Hushed with the buzzing insect’s song, 

When passing clouds have ceased to weep, 

And the red, round sun lies down asleep. 


She is heard on the dying Autumn’s 
ground, 

When minute-dropping nuts rebound; 

In her poetic streamlet's song, 

Running in even rhythm along; 

In her marine shell’s mystic sighing, 

On far-off coral net-work dying ; 

And in her melancholy eve, 

When glowing bards their glories weave, 

Her notes are in th’ invisible air, 

Tuned by some tricksy Ariel there: 


Above, beneath, far off and near, 

Such as the wildered crew did hear, 
Their good ship stranded on the coast, 
When Ferdinand, ‘ the king’s son lost,’ 
Found, on Prospero’s charméd isle, 
Elysium in Miranda’s smile : 

Or in that slumber-luring breeze, 
Which brought upon its healthful wing 
Such strains as glistering angels sing, 
To the rapt soul of Pericles. 


' She speaks when the Tyrol mountaineer 


Sweet Mary Mother! calls to hear; 

And Scotland’s lassie with her pail, 
Blithely sings her border tale ; 

Or merrily from the gipsey’s tent, 
Bohemia’s lawless song is sent: 

When brothers of the forge, aloud, 

Chant their wild rhyme of knell and shroud, 
Lost in the hammer’s clanging stroke, 


| As stars whirl up through the dusky 


smoke! 


When the ploughman furrowing o’er the 
Whistles away a winding round ; [ground, 
Or the mariner mid the crisp sea-ioam, 
Sings of his far green land of home; [art 
Home! sweet home! where her loveliest 
Plays in the voice and thrills the heart, 
Where down the stair and o’er the floor 
Falls the light footstep we adore ; 

And silvery words fond lovers speak, 

The rose-hue on their heart and cheek ; 
Where the glad laugh of childhood tells 
The wizard sound of dancing bells; 

And voices round the parent knee 

Mingle in sacred melody ; 

Or o’er some sister’s marble sleep, 

In their first hour of sorrow, weep. 


| Muasic’s rich, undulating chime 


—— 


Speaks to the heart of olden time; 
Her every instrumental string _ 
Filled with some strange imagining. 
She was heard when the night-touched 
Shrilled the blue Adriatic far, [guitar, 
As some young gondolier gave 
A strain of Tasso to the wave, 
’ Neath the forbidden lattice poured, 
Burning in every pictured word. 

The wave beneath and the sky above, 
The very cadence that his art 
Called as a spell to thrill her heart, 

Less gentle than his ladye-love. 


She spoke in the blast of that wild horn, 
Which chid the tardy, slumbering morn, 
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When the queen-huntress issued forth, 
With Dian’s quiver and array, 

High barons bold and ladies gay, 

From the ducal halls of Kenilworth : 
Wren the old greenwood cheerly rang 
With hounds’ and steel-hoofed coursers’ 

clang, She wailed a dirge down the narrow dell, 
J.ong shout and bugle-note, that drew Where the three hundred banded fell; 
Echo to double their halloo, And where Rome’s eagles spread a pall 
Till the whole life-awakened air For the lifeless land of Hannibal. 
Stormed with the hunter’s chorus there. Sho rocked to its depth the forest, won 


By the Lion Heart at Ascalon; 
Her voice wailed down the holy aisle, Rolled with the Gaul’s ascendant star 


When an organ requiem slowly rolled, O’er the brave bridge of Arcola; 

And a mighty minster-bell the while And on old Bunker’s laurelled height, 
Sternly and lingeringly tolled, In the holy war for freedom’s right, 

As hoary bards, with brother-tear, She came with strange, mysterious art, 
And roundel rites of a druid day, ’Midst the volcano battle- wreath, 
Were met with saintly men to pray And the hoarse conflict’s tempest breath, 


O’er elfin-circled Spenser’s bier. To rouse to its proudest bent, the heart ! 
Elizabethtown, N. J. HB. L. B 


She was heard = many a breathless vetiee 
In many a scene, where lance and sword 
Did the glad earth incarnadine, 


As the storm of her rolling clarions 
poured. 


THE SYMPATHIES 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF WIELAND. 


NUMBER THREE. 


Wirn what heartfelt satisfaction, the mother smiles upon the 


tender boy, playing beneath the lilies of her chaste bosom! Now 
she raises her enraptured gaze on high, while mental prayers ascend 
from her inmost heart to the All-powerful: then again it sinks upon 
the babe, in whose countenance the first dawn of a beautiful soul 
appears to glow. Long does she gaze upon him, as a guardian 
angel, clothed with an ethereal glory, might gaze upon you, lovely 
reader, when free from guile you slumber at a solitary fountain, and 
calmly admire the delightful majesty of a pious female soul, beaming 
from a beautiful person, as if from a crystal. So does the virtuous 
mother smile upon the child of her heart, and rejoice that by her 
means the number of those who honor their Creator, of Christians 
and future angels, shall be increased. Then she imagines, how, as 
soon as his tender limbs become stronger, and his young soul shall 
arouse from its partial slumber, and become conscious of its existence, 
she will unravel and direct the propensities which his Creator has 
implanted in him. How she will elevate his benevolence to philan- 
throphy, his pride to fortitude, his curiosity to love of truth! She 
muses upon agreeable fables, and exciting tales, in which the truth 
shall be concealed, in order that its brilliant splendor may not dazzle 
the inexperienced soul. She prays to be ever vigilant over herself, 
that no gesture, no word, no action, may disfigure, by its injurious 
impression, the formation of this tender heart. Her life shall show 
him what virtue is, and how worthy it is of being loved. 

‘Ah! with what delighted astonishment,’ thus meditates this worthy 
mother, ‘ will he listen to me, when I tell him what man is, in what 
a world he is placed, and that an unspeakably beneficent Being has 
placed him there. When I guard his infantile footsteps in the flowery 
fields, when all things seem to smile upon him, and he springs with 
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light, joyful activity from one flower to another, comparing their mani- 
fold forms and colors with speechless astonishment; when, full of 
pleasure, he breathes the sweet odor of the rose, then will I seat my- 
self among the flowers, and pressing the tender boy to my heart, say 
tohim: ‘ Behold! my child ; these beautiful meadows were not many 
weeks since covered with snow ; these green trees stood unadorned, 

as if withered; the whole hovinon appeared to have perished with 
cold, and looked as if we too must finally perish. But a good spirit, 
rich in love, who lives above yon sky, and who finds his pleasure in 
filling all living creatures with joy, has had compassion on us, and 
has led hither the warm, enlivening sun. Soon as he smiled upon the 
earth, the trees became green, and a thousand flowers sprang from 
the tender grass, to please our senses, and to furnish innumerable 
animals with food. And wherefore does the great Lord of the heavens 
love us so dearly? Hear, my child, how greatiy we are blessed. 
All that you see around you, the heavens and the earth, belong to 
Gop, for it is by that holy name we know our great invisible benefactor. 
All these delightful things — these meadows, these green woods, 

these w arbling birds, these animals, and man himself — all that you 
see, all that is, ‘and lives, at one time had no being : we also would not 
have existed, just as you a few years since were not in existence, had 
not that Being created us, and all around us. And now, he loves us 
because he is our parent, and he has promised us to increase the 
measure of our joys unceasingly, so that we but love him in return. 
He has placed us in this agreeable habitation, and here gives us every 
day new proofs of his goodness, so that we may love him, and con- 
tinually exert ourselves to become better, in order that he may ever 
continue to do good unto us; for being himself complete excellence, 
he abhors that which i is evil.’ 

‘In this manner will [ nourish his young and inquiring mind; but 
only with the milk of truth, as is meet for his tender age. I will 
accustom his heart to love truth and goodness only : such is the best 
preparation of the human soul for religion, which is the highest per- 
fection of our nature, and the fountain of happiness. Whosoever 
loves goodness, must love him who is its source, and despise every 
thing that opposes his progress toward perfection, because his capa- 
city ‘for loving him is increased, the more perfect he becomes. And 
so will I form you to each perfection, dear darling of my heart ! when 
from your earliest years t direct you toward truth, and order, and 
goodness. In this respect, my maternal love shall have no limits. It 
will not, like that of childish girls, who become mothers too early, 
inasmuch as they themselves are in some measure uneducated, it will 
not, from a weak indulgence, gratify your inclinations, if, in their 
most distant consequences, they could tend to your injury. It 
will be firm in controlling the infirmities of your disposition, and in 
suppressing the slightest display of our natural wickedness of heart. 
I will not forget that you are not a creation of my own, although I 
am called your mother; but will remember that a higher power has 
confided you to my care, that I may lead you to him. What a 
triumph will it be to me, to offer you, upon the great day, to that 
Creator whose graciousness has supported my exertions, and has 
made me a useful instrument to advance his glory upon the earth !’ 
In such reflections are the mental emotions of that maternal heart 
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poured forth. To be die a ileal is the pinnacle of female glory. 
Renounce vanity and extravagance, ye fair ones! Cultivate your 
understandings, and enlarge your hearts, that the noble thought of 
becoming useful members of society may have place therein. By 
such means, you will do greater honor to the stations which you 
desire to occupy ; our children will be less like apes, and the world 
justly entertain the hope of a better race of men. 


Il. 


Wuar is that you read, A2don, which excites so pleasant a smile 
upon your countenance, and drives sleep from your senses, although 
the stars already begin to disappear? ‘The odes of Anacreon! You 
are charmed with this favorite of Nature, in whose songs the most 
refined voluptuousness and unaffected simplicity are united. A smiling 
reverie betrays to me what is now passing in your mind. You see 
the world from a luxurious point, apparently composed of groves of 
myrtles, beds of roses, and eternal spring; smiling maidens, fawns, 
and dancing nymphs, and nightingales, whose delightful warbling in- 
vites to love. It was, romantic youth, a vision like this, which the rival 
of virtue displayed to Herc ules, as he sat at the threshhold of life, and 
reflected, as you have not yet done, upon the rules by which he should 
govern his conduct. Hear, (if phantasies have not led you so far 
from the path of wisdom as to transform Anacreon into a sage in 
your eyes,) hear the voice of a friend, who at an early period escaped 
from the concealed and alluring dangers to which you are now exposing 
yourself. A youth of a poetical temperament, to whom Nature has 
granted a refined taste for her beauties, and a superfluity of imagi- 
nation, more than any other person needs the monitions of some 
cautious friend. The more extended the dominion of imagination, 
the more confined is the authority of reason. And the understanding 
must of necessity rule in a creature, who is superior to the most ex- 
quisite animal. The advice that | will give has nothing harsh in it. 
You shall roam through every region of beauty, : and confess that there 
are charms more alluring than rosy cheeks, and milk-white bosoms ; 
that there are joys more elevated than those which spring from the 
lips of maidens, or from the clattering of goblets; that wisdom, 
virtue, and innocence, deserve our highest admiration and love. 

But what do I say! What do these names signify? What is 
wisdom? What isinnocence? A new language has been invented 
in our times! Anacreon is a sage, and Leontius innocent! It was 
not thus that men acted, and thought, when Plato and Xenophon were 
teachers. Learn from these, from a Plato, or a Shaftsbury, the real 
essence of truth and nature, and give yourself—I conjure you, by 
that love of pleasure which rules your breast, by the undying struggle 
of your heart for happiness — give yourself but half as much trouble 
to learn to think understandingly, as one of your innocent nymphs 
takes to array her charms to the best advantage. Shall wit, shall po- 
liteness, and good humor, be loved, without inquiring whether a good 
use is made of these gifts of nature! Shall Ovid cease to be de- 
testable for his faults, because his beauties are numerous? What a 
confusion of ideas ! Ww hat a perversion of nature, and the true con- 
dition of things! Wit, when it is notthe handmaid of virtue, is a demon, 
clothed in the garments of an angel of light. It robs with a guilty 
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hand the chaste line of nature, chesi it may waste them in adorning 
the deformities of folly. If, A2don, you are so sensitive to the plea- 
sures of imagination, have innocence, integrity, and religion, no 
graces? Or is it impossible to consider them in a pleasing view ; 
in their most advantageous light, and delightful colors? But these 
thoughtless teachers of “the art of eating and drinking, these Anacreons, 
have imbued you with a taste for frivolous gayety, which makes you 
indifferent to the serious and pious muse. Shame upon your un- 
natural and degraded taste! Enlarge your mind, and learn to be 
serious, if you w ish to view the wor Id i in its true and most excellent 
light. A pious ancient designated immoral poetry justly, when he 
called it the wine of the devil, wherewith he intoxicates thoughtless 
souls, and changes them, as if with a magic potion, into the most de- 
graded beings. But eloquence and wit, if they are employed in wise 
hands, for the service of truth, are ambrosial fruits, a pleasant and 
wholesome nourishment to the mind. 

How great an obligation does he not confer upon mankind, who dis- 
covers new charms in virtue; who induces us to love the severest 
duties for their own sake?) Who replaces our phantasies with great, 
useful, and divine lessons, soothes our passions, and by that inclination 
for pleasure which usually urges us from virtue, leads us back to its 
practice! If you feel within your bosom a poetical fire, let your 
ambition excite you to the attainment of laurels like these, or remain 
silent. Tor a time will come, when the voluptuous sages will think 
more justly, and desire that they might have been deprived of their 
genius, when they composed their sensual odes, inviting, in Lydian 
tones, to softness and slumber upon the bosom of Venus. Let the 
sentiment of the wise Greek influence you, don. The muses are 
never more beautiful, than when they are the handmaids of Virtue. 


IIL. 

In the still hours of midnight, as my soul, clothed in shadows, 
wandered abroad, I overheard, with that inner sense wherewith we 
hear the hymns of nature, and the yet lower voice, which applauds or 
condemns each thought and action, a contest between two genii, who 
hovered over the head of the slumbering Maia. One, it was easy to 
discover, was a good angel, and her guardian ; but infernal splendor, 
and a micdl of malicious wic kedness, betrayed the other to be one of 
those spirits who roam abr@ad during the hours of darkness, seekin 
to contaminate the pure hearts of the innocent. Each soul, O Maia! 
is watched by two genii. One, its friend and faithful guardian, is un- 
ceasingly engaged to guide it unharmed through the mazes of life. 
He operates by means “of a secret influence in the noblest part of the 
soul, where he strengthens the understanding, and from thence sways 
the willing heart. The voice of his beloved to the youth enslaved b 
her charms, or the stammering of the infant which smiles at her bo- 
som to the doting mother, conveys not so much delight, as does his 
heavenly, soft-breathing voice excite in the heart, when he rewards a 
good deed with internal applause, or sings to the soul, wrapped up in 
reflection, as song of triumph. To rest under the shadow of his win 
in the consciousness of innocence, is more grateful than to bathe in 
an ocean of sinful pleasures. From him it comes,O Maia! when by 
VOL. XIII. 15 
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means of a wonderful secret emotion, you are warned not to give 

thoughts a place in your mind, that might disturb your calm serenity. 
From him comes the remorse that you “feel upon your nightly couch, 
when you have sacrificed a day at the altar of vanity ; or, from too 
great weakness, have, against your better judgment, participated in 
follies that custom cannot justify. Happy will be your lot, if you do 
not drive away from you such a protector, nor open your vulnerable 
heart to the malicious demon who hovers ever near you, and seeks 
opportunities to find an entrance into your soul. 

And how easily may this happen, since he possesses, like deceitful 
wit, the dangerous power of assuming all manner of appearances ? 
Oftentimes he conceals himself beneath the aspect of a pleasure, 
which he calls innocent, and like the scorpion, lurks beneath flowers. 
Do not permit yourself to be deceived by his smooth words. By 
similar means, one like him might deceive the purest of women. 
Recollect that then only are you innocent, when you can address the 
searcher of hearts with serenity and calmness; when no crowd of 
idle desires, no inconsiderate wishes, no discontent, no pride on ac- 
count of accomplishments which would be outweighed by a sun- 
beam, in the eyes of the wise, darken your spirit. Listen not to the 
frivolous youth who hails you as rich in intellectual worth, because 
the brilliant glances of your eyes have won his heart, and believes 
you to be virtuous, because he ‘has convinced himself that snow-white 
innocence must necessarily reside in a snow-white bosom. You are 
fortunate, that you feel within your breast a desire to emulate the 
most exalted examples of virtue. But you are yet far from having 
attained the same condition, when you have only learned this or that 
sentiment from them. A Clarissa, a Byron, or an Amelia, is the most 
splendid ornament of mankind ; they seem half-way between angelic 
and human natures. You have all their tenderness of heart, Maia, 
strive also to possess their greatness of mind. The first is the gift of 
Nature, the last must be the result of your own exertions. Delicacy 
without strength or greatness of mind, is weakness; it is a reed that 
is bent by every zephyr which breathes. But a soul which has accus- 
tomed itself to an elevated tone of thought, hears the call of pleasure 
undisturbed, knowing it to be a voice which invites to its shores, only 
that it may inflict a luxurious death, and stands like the cedars of 
God, which have their roots in the depths pf the earth, unmoved by the 
storms that may roar around. And hoviban a mind which is aware 
of its own worth, be otherwise than great ; which has compared this 
earthen clod with heaven, and days which pass away like shadows, 
with eternity? What has vanity or voluptuousness to offer, to such 
amind? What proportion has a grain of dust to creation? Must 
not, if you think thus, the exact fulfilment of the most trivial duty 
give you greater pleasure, than those frivolous souls are capable of 
experiencing, who are ever wandering in the gardens of folly, and 
stare at all things with besotted and foolish eyes? No, Maia, the en- 
vious demon shall not triumph, in drawing you into the same labyrinths. 
Unmoved by his arts, you will lend your ear to the calm voice of 
Wisdom, and walk in her paths at an ever-increasing pace ; paths where 
flowers will bloom beneath your feet, and a thousand seraphs, allured 
by your humble virtues, hover around, and encircle your soul, so that 


no evil thing can reach you. x. ¥. & 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
FROM ‘SOURCES OF INSPIRATION, A MS. POEM, BY W. H.C. HOSMER, ESQ. 


Wuar true descendant of the pilgrim stock, 

Who shouted ‘ Freedom !’ on the Plymouth Rock, 

Feels not true pride, green jewel of the sea! ~— 
To think he drew his parentage from thee ? ge € 
Well may the children of thy rock-bound coast @) 
Tell of thy fame to every land, and boast: 

‘Here Cuavucer wrote, and Spenser swept the lyre, 

With tuneful ear and necromantic fire ; 

Here nursing Nature, with caresses fond, 

To SHaxsPeare gave her wonder-working wand; 

Smiled when her idel, with one mighty stroke, 

A boundless sea of thought and feeling woke; 

Here the bright muse of Mitton, spurning earth, 

With angels sang, where light and life have birth ; 

Then flying downward, by an awful spell, 

Laid bare the dreadful mysteries of hell ? 


Though storied Europe of the past may boast, 
Her heirs of deathless fame, a countless host, 
Tombs of the mighty, and the wrecks of art, 
That stir with mournful memories the heart; 
Our own free land is rich in glorious themes, 
And lofty sources of poetic dreams. 

Earth that conceals the dust of patriot sires, 
No pompous aid from fading art requires ; 
Above their bones no pyramid uprears 

Its grand proportions, mystical with years. 


The mounds that mark the places of their rest, 
Poetic rapture kindle in the breast ; 

Instil a love uf country, that will brave 
Despotic wrath on land or rolling wave: 
Their blood, by which our liberty was bought, 
Has sanctified the places where they fought ; 
And when the muse of history unseals 

Her mighty tome, deep, thrilling joy she feels, 
When pointing out, amid the names that fill 
With light her fadeless pages, ‘ Bunker Hill? 


We, too, have dark memorials of the past, 

With cloudy robes of doubt around them cast ; 
And plodding science, to dispel the shade, 

In vain calls wild conjecture to her aid. 

Our western caves, within their wombs of stone, 
Hide mortal wrecks, to memory unknown ; 
Bones of the mammoth, that appal the gaze, 
Majestic relics ofdeparted days! 

And broad, green prairies, in their sweep unfold 
Vast mounds, constructed by the tribes of old. 


Our mossy groves and mighty inland seas, 
That bare their broad blue bosoms to the breeze; 
Our lofty hills, that guard the fruitful vale, 

Rich in tall forests, bending to the gale ; 

Our mighty stretch of coast, from sea to sea, 
Where man alone to God inclines the knee ; 
Where, free from gale, with canvass idly furled, 
Might snugly moor the shipping of the world; 
Our streams, embracing in their winding arms 
All that enchanted vision chains or charms; 
Niagara, whose music wildly loud, 

Drowns the deep booming of the thunder cloud, 
Clad in his bright, magnificent array, 

Of rainbow, storm, white foam, and torrent spray, 
Woo genius forth to win a crown of light, 

And plume his pinion for an epic flight. 
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FREEDOM. 





&A FRAGMENT: TRANSLATED FROM 





THE GERMAN, 


Wuewn sinks the sun beneath the western wave, 
Say, is that blue expanse his hopeless grave ? 
% He, O no! for though on ushe shines no more, 
~~ He gilds with nsing beams some distant shore. 





il. 


So, Freepom, we thy light no more behold, 
Yet art thou not for ever dead and cold; 
But where CoLumsia greets the Atlantic morn, 
Thy golden rays her happy clime adorn ! 








A SCENE AT FLORENCE. 












BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





Mark that pale and emaciated man, with his head bowed over a 
} book, taken from one of those stands upon which the richest libraries 
of Florence expose their works for sale, and beside which he is 
standing! He is too poor to purchase the treasure he holds, .but he 
devours it with his eyes, and engraves its contents in ineflaceable 
characters upon the tablet of his memory. The copyists of Sarbonne 
have sent the work hither, in hopes of obtaining a higher price than 
at Paris. 

It was a féte day; all Florence was out; and gay and noisy 
crowds thronged past the reader. The F lorentine lords, with their 
pompous walk, and magnificent cloaks ; beautiful and high-born girls ; 

noble matrons on ambling palfries, with suites of valets and pages sup- 
porting their embroidered trains ; processions, followed by long files 
of the people, filling the air with their songs and acclamations ; all 
alike passed unheeded and unnoticed by the solitary stranger. He 
remained as fixed and immoveable as a statue. 

His dark olive complexion, thick beard, black and curling hair ; 
his high and deeply- -furrowed forehead, aquiline nose, and strongly- 
compr ressed lips; his noble, grave, and poetic physiognomy — ail, in 
i his person, attracted attention, and commanded respect. The crowds 
involuntarily shrank back as they approached him ; and more than one 
young girl cast her pious looks toward the stone madonna, in a niche 
at the corner, and crossed herself, as she passed him. 

‘Do not disturb him, but pass quietly on,’ said one of these to her 
companion. 

\ ‘And why, Camilla !’ 

‘He is one that can descend to the infernal regions, and transport 
thither the objects of his hatred, at pleasure !’ 

‘Ah! is that he?’ replied the other ; and they quickened their pace. 
He who had excited their terror, only raised his head, sighed, and was 
again absorbed in the contents of his volume. 
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At this moment, an ecclesiastic passing, mounted upon a mule 
richly caparisoned, stopped an instant, and, in an under tone said to 
the stranger: ‘Read, read! — for to-morrow thou diest at the 
stake !’ 

Perhaps the stranger heard him. He raised not his head, but 
remained immoveable, and continued his reading. Night came, and 
closing the book, with a sigh, he returned it to its place, and quitted 
the spot where he had remained since dawn of day. 

The next morning, as he approached the place where the day previous 
he had perhaps spent a few happy hours, he found the books gone, 
and the stand removed, and was informed that the faction of ‘ The 
Blacks, had, in one of their secret assemblies, held during the night, 
at the convent of Saint Pierre, proscribed him, and it was dangerous 
for him to be publicly seen in the streets of Florence. 

‘ Eh bien !’ was his only answer. A number of friends were soon 
collected around him. 

‘You are condemned to die |’ said one of them. 

‘ Without being heard ?’ 

‘I have proof that they intend this night to set your house on fire, 
and suffer you to perish in the flames, or assassinate you, if you attempt 
to escape. Save yourself, then, by a timely flight | 

‘1 will remain.’ 

‘For the sake of your children, save yourself!’ 

‘I will leave them my name for an heritage !’ 

‘In the name of one you have made immortal on earth, as she is in 
heaven,’ cried a friend, pressing through the crowd, ‘in the name of 


Beatrice, | conjure you to Ay! 

The stranger inclined his head, and accompanied by his friend, 
turned his steps toward the Romen gate of Florence. 

‘ How will you be avenged on your enemies, for their cruelties and 
insults 

The stranger replied not; but drawing from his bosom a roll of 


parchment, he pointed, with a significant air, to three words inscribed 


thereon: ‘Divina Comments Inrerno.’ Then casting a last, long, 
lingering look toward his native Florence, he passed through the gate, 
on foot and alone. 


SOCRATES. 


I. 


In all your philosophic drove 

From stoa, colonnade, or grove, 
You had but one alone ; 

And him, O Athens! Athens prized 

At nought — you basely sacrificed, 
To flatter a buffoon. 


Il. 


Where was your famed Minerva then ? 
Did she direct your wisest men ? 
Did she concoct the bow! ? 
Ah no! with indignation fled 
That goddess bright, but in her stead 
To rule, she fet’ her owl! 





ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG 
TIME OF EACH OTHER, AT THE AGES OF ONE AND FOUR YEARS. 


















Lines to a Young Mother. 










STANZAS. 


A GENTLE seraph, from its happy home 
Far wand’ring on its messages of love, 
Came to a couch where lay in sweetest sleep, 
Two infant sisters ; each in the other’s arms 
Entwin’d, their rosy cheeks both touching. 

She stayed her golden wing, and hung mid air, 
To gaze upon a sight so purely blest; 

And, as she look’d, a smile that won them both 
To dream of angels hov’ring nigh, furth beam’d 
Like holy light from her celestial face. 


Th’ eldest of the beauteous pair was one 

Meet for a mother’s pride— a father’s love. 

With snowy brow, and wavy auburn hair, 
Floating like sun-shine all about her head, 

And cheeks where white and red were softly blent : 
A bright creation was this lovely child! 

Upon its full and blue-veined temples sat 
Commanding intellect; and in its deep, 

Dark eyes, burned genius superhuman; 

And ever round its mouth there gently played, 
Like moonlight on a lake, a calm still smile! 

Its cherry lips were parted, and it seemed 

To dream of her its round fond arms entwined ; 
For oft they moved, and iisped, ‘ Dear sister, sister!’ 
And in her sleep a kiss e’er followed close 

Each word unconscious, as ’t was sweetly said. 


The seraph gazed upon the lovely child, 

And thought the while that heaver had nought so fair: 
But Time stood by the pillow, hoar and stern, 
At each pulsation of its throbbing heart, 
Dropping a grain of sand into its palm. 

*T was the fourth spring he had been doing this! 
Nor rests Time ever from his tireless task, 

Save Mercy come with Death to interpose, 

Till, by the weight of ’cumulating grains, 

The victim sinks, decrepid as himself, 

Into his grave, and ends his years of toil. 


‘Oh that I had that cherub child in Heaven! 
How would I love its infant steps to guide, 
Through all its jasper courts and fields of light, 
And mark its wonder! — teach its lips to praise! 
And watch its fresh mind open, ibepund, 
And glow, as from one glory to another 

I led it on! and then, to see it burn 


With love, as I discourse to it of Gop!’ 


Death, coursing by, arrested, as she said, 

His chariot wheels, and all obedient, 

Set strait his bow, and pierced the fair child’s heart ! 
Instant the change! A glorious form, 

All radiant with immortality, 

In vestments snowy white, and glittering crown, 
Shining like Hesperus, spread wings of gold, 

Rose from the couch, and the glad seraph hail’d : 
The two embraced, speaking with heavenly tongues; 
And, wide unfolding then their dazzling plumes, 
Upward they soared together, out of sight. 


2 7 +. a 
Not long the time, ere Heaven oped wide its gates 


Of sapphire, and forth a glorious troop 
Came flying, their swift way bending earthward. 





MOTHER, ON THE DEATH OF BOTH OF HER CHILDREN, WITHIN A SHORT 
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Before them, pointing out the path, did fly 

A cherub and a seraph! Strait they bent 
Their airy course to where the other lay, 
Missing its sister, and searching in its dreams 
For the dear arms that erst enfolded it, 

Like one rose-leaf within another wrapped ; 
The cherub stooped, and kissed its infant brow : 
‘Come, sister, come !’ she softly whispered ; ‘ come, 
Ere sin shall stain thee. Itis granted me, 
That as on earth we loved companions were, 

So shall we undivided live in heaven.’ 


The cherub spake; and o’er the babe she cast 
A crimson veil the angels bore between them. 
And in all tongues, was written there, ‘ THrovcH my BLoop !’ 
The angelic band struck loud their heavenly harps, 
And bending o’er the pillow, sweetly sang: 
* Soul, leave thy clay; 
Mortal, be free! 
Come, spirit, away ; 

We wait for thee! 
‘Come mortal, away ! glorious seraph, come! 
We wait to bear thy happy spirit home!’ 


Time heard appall’d, and spread his hoary wings; 
Death instant came, and on the infant’s pulse 

He laid his icy touch, and she became 

An angel. 


Loud sound the harps celestial ! 
And swift, with pinions interlaced, and songs 
That filled the sky with harmony most sweet, 
The sister-cherubim and seraph bright, 
By all the glittering host encompassed round, 
Flew upward, a golden cloud appearing 
As they soared, and entered into Heaven! 


MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 





‘Fut many a bosom knows and feels, 
Left in the flower of life alone, 
And many an epitaph reveals, 
On the cold monumental stone!’ 





Ir was a mild evening in sprirg. The green grass, which is so 
refreshing to the eye at this season, was just appearing, and the early 
violets shed around them a faint perfume. The last rays of the settin 
sun, ere they bade farewell to earth, were lingering around the gilded 
spire of the little temple of God. The bustle and confusion which 
had marked the day, and the various sounds which are familiar to the 
ear of the rustic —the echo of the woodman’s axe, the merry song 
or loud laugh of the husbandman — faded gradually away, until a 
faint and drowsy hum was all that reached the ear. Nature was pre- 
paring to draw around her the robes of darkness, and to indulge a 
sympathetic rest with man. Who is there that cannot feel the influ- 
ence of this impressive hour? Who can indulge one evil thought, 
when all around him is so holy? A tender melancholy steals over 
the soul, and the powers of memory seem to awaken, and act with 
renewed strength and vigor. The clouds which once darkened our 
horizon, again arise, but they are divested of their gloom; they again 
cast as w, it is true, but it is a shadow congenial to the soul. 
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‘This is the hour when Memory wakes 
Visions of juy, that could not last; 

This is the hour when Fancy takes 

Her survey of the past. 






‘ She brings before the pensive mind 
The hallowed forms of other years, 
And friends who long have been consigned 
To silence and to tears.’ 





Yes; when do more tender associations cluster, than at such an 
hour? Where, than at the grave? At whose grave, than that of 
A MOTHER! When we forget all else, seldom can we forget her. 
Hers is the last, last ‘ hallow ed name’ ever blotted out from the seared 
heart; and while it remains, there is nope; for it is the inspiring 
watch-word, at which a host of emotions start up, and rally to the 
rescue of virtue, It is as a germ from which, when all of goodness 
is departed, there may still spring up and flourish a luxuriant after- 
growth of the affections. She indeed never proves recreant to her 
love; and if we forget her, our right hand should forget its cunning. 
Like some angel spirit, she bends over the couch of sickness, and ¢ 
her soft hand is impressed upon the brow, and her soothing notetiee 
whispered in the ear, as if by some magician’s spell the burning fever 
appears to slacken, and the limbs toss no more in agony. Or if the 
hand of disease is heavily laid upon her child, and he must die, she 
softéns the pillow of his wo, and as he feels his mother’s burning tear 
upon his cheek, he is enabled to enter with a more courageous step, 
and with a serener spirit, upon the ‘dark valley of the shadow of 
death.’ There is nothing in nature so enduring as her love. No af- 
fection can surpass it. No time can erase it. It is unlike all other 
loves. That of man to woman may be equally intense ; it may weave 
an enchantment around him; it may engross his soul, and tinge with 
a delicious sweetness all the springs of his existence. Perhaps it 
has been fanned into life by the mere charms and blandishments of 
external beauty, and so may decline and perish with them. How- 
ever pure, perchance, and strong, may be the stream at first, it may 
easily be turned aside, and the waters of bitterness mingle with it. 

It is unlike the affection of a father. That may feel equally, but 
it is less expressive. A tearless eye directed to his dying child, a 
word of sorrow and of pity, and he represses his rising feelings, and 
returns again to his business with the world. But she is ever present. 
The sylph-like form, the care-worn cheek, the soft, bird-like accents 
of her voice, impart a charm to her affection, and cause it to take a 
deeper root in the heart. Her love cgmmences with the first pulsa- 
tions of existence, and follows on through every change of fortune. 
Not so with a father’s. For if a son has rebelled against him, blasted 
his hopes of promise, and ‘ wasted his substance in riotous living,’ he 
proudly resolves that he will banish him from his thoughts for ever, 
and that he who has proved so ungrateful as a son, shall never more 
enter his doors. And henceforth there is no return for the wanderer. 
For though, drugged with the world’s bitterness, he comes back in 
tears, and with brokenness of heart, ejaculates: ‘ Father, 1 have 
sinned against heaven and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son ;’ how few are willing to receive the returning prodi- 
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gal; to‘ go forth to meet him ;’ to ‘ fall on his neck and kiss him,’ or 
to ‘ kill for him the fatted calf.” The unrelenting fiat has gone forth, 
which makes him an alien from the halls of his father, and from the 
home of his youth. Dejected and penitent, he seeks in vain to enter 
the paternal doors. We have seen instances of this vindictive spirit, 
and cold repulse. There are many, many thus irretrievably lost, 
when they might have been snatched as ‘ brands from the burning.’ 
How unchristian is it! — how fe varfully differing from that model of 
perfect charity, prescribed by the Saviour of mankind ! 

But ‘cana mother forget her child, that she should not have com- 
passion on the son of her womb?’ Ingratitude, more strong than 
traitors’ arms, can never alter her unalienable love. She neither for- 
tifies herself with pride, nor steels her soul with resentment, nor shuts 
up the avenues of pardon, nor casts away the memory of the un- 
grateful. But regarding with a sorrowful recollection the days that 
are past, she mourns over hopes blasted, and a treasure lost; and in- 
dulging in no severe upbraidings, and no bitter taunts, ae lets the 
wound bleed. And if ever he is made to feel his error; if, like the 
dove which left its only place of safety, after wandering over the waste 
of earth, and finding no refuge for a troubled spirit, he returns once 
more whence he so unkindly departed, she opens the deserted ark 
of her affection, and regards the olive-branch of peace. Oh! holy 
spirit of maternal charity! Beautiful illustration of that prayer which 
saith, ‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass 
against us!’ For while other feelings may be blunted by insensi- 
bility, or mingled with selfishness, or utterly destroyed by earthly 
contact, this remains—distinct, pure, separate—as God himself im- 
planted it; a heavenly attribute upon the altar of a woman’s heart. 


I remMEeMBER vividly the circumstances of her departure. Con- 
sumption had already done its powerful work. Unlike many who 
are smitten with this disease, she preferred to die in the bosom of 
her family. Why should the stag, pierced to the heart in its own 
thickets, seek refuge in the deeper glades, to bleed to death !* It is 
a wrong idea, this, of searching in a land of strangers for health 
which is ‘clean gone forever.’ How many are thus yearly cut down 
in the midst of thei ‘ir wanderings! In some desolate chamber, they 
lie in the azonies of death. No soft hand presses their brow; no 
familiar voice whispers in the ear; no cherished friend performs their 
funeral obsequies. Death is indeed bitter, under such circumstances, 
being without its usual alleviations. It is a sweet consolation to die 
at home: 


‘On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 

Even in our ashes live their wonted fires.’ 


There is something dreadful, yet beautiful, in consumption. It 





‘Qualis conjecta cerva sagitta 
Quam procul incautam nemora inter Cressia fixit 
Pastor agens telis, liquitque volatile ferrum 
Nescius; illa fuga sylvas saltusque peragrat 
Dictwos: heret lateri letalis arundo. 
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comes stealing on so softly and so silently. It comes, too, in the 
garb of mockery and deception, and clothes its victims in beautiful 
garments for the grave. ‘The hectic flush, the snowy brow, the bril- 
hiant eye; who could believe that these were death’s precursors, 
the signet of the conqueror! It invests the patient with a preterna- 
tural patience and sweetness under suffering, keeping alive, at the 
same time, in her breast the illusion of hope. Even in her moments 
of keenest suffering, she looks forward to days of returning happi- 
ness; and while the worm is for ever preying at the core, and her 
slender form becomes each day more feeble and attenuate, she hails 
before her a gilded prospect, and the mind and spirits are buoyant 
with the thought. But when the final struggle has at last com- 
menced, how sublime is the spectacle! ‘To behold the immortal 
mind so calm, so tranquil, and so triumphant; waxing brighter and 
brighter, while the tenement which contains it is but a poor fleshless 
skeleton; to behold the eye beaming with undiminished lustre to- 
ward the objects of its dhitiae. until the soul at last bursting the 
charnel vault which has too long confined it, takes one triumphant 
bound. ‘Then is the body still and silent. The feather is unruffled 
by the breath, and the glass retains its polish; for dust has returned to 
dust again, and the spirit unto God who gave it. 


Ir was a tempestuous night. The rain poured down in torrents. 
The lightnings gleamed luridly. At midnight, I entered the apart- 
ment. A solitary taper gleamed dismally on the hearth. The forms 
of those in the room appeared like gloomy shadows, flitting to and 
fro. A stifled sob, and the ticking of a watch on the table, were the 
only sounds; and they struck like a barbed arrow to my heart. I 
observed her hand beckoning. Her head was raised with pillows. 
A smile shot from her glazing eye. She essayed to speak. I bent 
down my head with eagerness, to catch the last whisperings of her 
voice. There was a pause. She made signal to those about her to 
repress their emotions, as they valued her last legacy. The sobs 
ceased, the groans were scarcely audible, and the tear stood still upon 
the cheek of the mourner. ‘Ah! that is kind,’ she began, in a voice 
as soft as music. Nature must have her course. The fountains of 
grief were too full. They burst the barriers which prudence would 
have fain erected, and poured forth in a torrent, sweeping all before 
them. A cry, long, loud, and piercing, filled the apartment. She 
cast back a look of sorrowful reproach. , 

She arose in the couch. A paroxysm of coughing seized her. She 
writhed for a moment in convulsive agonies, and then fell back upon 
the pillow. A gleam of lightning, bright, dazzling, appalling, shot 
through the casement. She was peap! ‘ Let us pray!’ exclaimed 
the reverend pastor; and with one accord the assembly knelt, while, , 
at the noon of night, he offered up a fervent prayer. It was short, 
but clothed in the poetic language of the scriptures. It spoke of the 
silver cord being loosed, and the golden bow! being broken. It was 
finished. We arose from our knees, cast one look at the emaciated 
form of the departed, and left the apartment. 


Lines.— Our Foreign Letter-File. 


TO A SISTER ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 


BY HM. T. TUCKERMAN, ESQ., AUTHOR OP THE ‘ITALIAN SKETCH-BOOK.’ 


I’p search the fields with gladness, 
If frost bound not the earth, 

To welcome in with flowers, 
The day that gave thee birth. 


I have no gems to send thee, 

From Wealth’s emblazoned shrine; 
The goddess coyly shuns me, 

Her favors are not mine. 


What, then, can I now give thee, 
To prove a brother’s care ? 
No token but a blessing, 
No offering but a prayer. 


I cannot ask, my sister, 

That thou shouldst peerless reign 
In Fashion’s gorgeous temple, 

Or Fortune’s gay domain. 


May the breath of Peace propel thee 
Along the stream of life, 

And the star of Faith beguile thee 
From all its wo and strife! 


And may the Love now round thee! 
Grow deeper, day by day, 

And bless thee more, my sister ; 
For this—for this I pray! 


as 


OUR FOREIGN LETTER-FILE. 


NUMBER TWO. 


FROM CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Berore entering upon the extensive and varied original foreign 
correspondence, to which we adverted in the last number of the 
twelfth volume of this Magazine, we shall resume and conclude, for 
the present, our extracts from the epistles of an entertaining and in- 
structive correspondent at Manilla, which —if we may judge from 
the reception given by the journals of the day to those which have 
already appeared — will not be without interest or amusement to the 
reader. The circumstances under which the writer pens his agreea- 
ble missives, should be taken into consideration, as we think, in a 
proper estimate of their character. Reflect how equable must be 
that spirit, which can patiently endure, while in the ‘ glow of episto- 
lary composition,’ peculiar to an oriental climate, the piquant saluta- 
tions of musquitos that ‘ are striped,’ as he tells us, ‘ like zebras, and 
bite like rabid dogs !’ — not to forget the host of kindred annoyances, 
so vividly depicted ina former article. It should seem, also, from the 
following outline of ‘men and manners’ in the Philippine Islands, 
that there are other désagremens, quite as vexatious as venomous 
insects. 

‘We are a colony of griping, close-fisted, money-making devils, 
whose only study is to overreach a neighbor or a friend, and do him 
out of his ducats. Our little republic, in the suburbs of Manilla, is 
‘ composed of yankees, pipe-smoking Germans, gin-drinking English- 
men, herring-eating, whiskey-drinking, Scottishmen o’ the Hielands, 
and fiddling ‘ Frongsays.’ The first-named worthies are guilty of 
occasional study; the second think only of their business, smoke, 
apd drink good gin; the third drink shocking dad gin, smoke thirty 
cigars per diem, and despise every thing which is not ‘ England-come- 
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from,’ as all bred and born Britons do; the fourth dine on grilled 
herrings, from the Clyde, or some other Scottish stream, get fou’ on 
their gnountain-dew, and then kick up their heels, and shout, ‘ Hoot 
awa, bonnie Scotland ! and down they go, muttering an unintelligi- 
ble something about their wild Highland localitie »s, and die away to 
sleep with a ‘Hey! for Loch Lomond!—hey! for Ben Doon! 
Hoot awa ! — haggis, and fillibeg, and bagpipe, and skenedhu, and 
border be ef-stealing, and border-robbing, and all those miscellaneous, 
amiable accomplishments, for which the xodility of the land o’ cakes 
were so celebrated. So, you perceive that the KNicKERBOCKER, or 
any other ’bocker, would, and must necessarily, lack contributors in 
the Filipinas.’ 

Like very many well-read and tasteful American gentlemen, of 
the mercantile profession, than whom there exists no where a more 
intelligent class of men, the writer does not neglect his mental 
coffers, while filling those which are less important, and enduring : 

‘Il am now fairly ashore, for want of something to read; and if 
you do not send me something soon, must increase my collection, (I 
cannot call it a library,) with Spanish tomes. I have lately gone 
through five volumes of Don Quixotte, nine of Gil Blas, two of ‘ El 
Moro Exposito ;’ Works of Martinez de Ja Rosa, including a splen- 
did poem on Zaragosa; Hernan Perez del Pulzar, ‘he of the ex- 
ploits ;? Historia de Espann; Historia de Filipinas; dipped deeply 
into a beautiful Spanish Bible; dislocated my under jaw with a Ta- 
zalo dictionary and grammar; read Comedias de Calderon; got a 
very slight sprinkling of C Rinase : knocked myself down flat with a 
mighty ‘Bible, printed in the Malayan tongue; and all for want of 
books, proper, to break myself upon. Then, having nothing else to 
do, made my bow to my desk, and started off on a wild mountain 
nape through the provinces of the Lazunn and Tayabas, and got 

a peep at the mighty Pacific, from the other side of the Island, and 
returned the very Humboldt of expeditionists !’ 

In touching upon American politics, our correspondent writes like 
an ‘outside barbarian.’ We can assure him, that he would be ac- 
counted a stranger among his kindred, with his present party views. 
He will be ostracised, when he comes among them, with his political 
coat wrong side out. ‘ These are the orders. Decidedly, no indul- 
gence will be shown. A vermillion edict. Tremble fearfully here- 

at!’ But to the extract: 

‘How go politics ? and how flourishes your party? I believe you 
must look upon me as one of the ‘ adverse faction,’ because I am one 
of those philanthropic worthies, who ever love to espouse the weakest 
side ; and then you know, asthe majority must always be in the right, 
the weaker, or minority, must consequently be in the wrong, or, we 
will say the wronged ; i. e., as Mr. Weller the elder would say, ‘ the 
wictims o’ gammon ;’ consequently again, they must be subjects of 
sympathy to the world at lar ge, outside ; and consequently, for the 
third time, again, a very select, choice, aristocratic little set of op- 
pressed gentlemen at home ; dear, delightful subjects of commisera- 
tion, and wonderfully interesting ; and being all humbugs and rascals 
together, the one as ‘well as the other, the lesser animal must be the 
cleaner beast; and so I’ll none of your ‘ pelucas.’ There’s logic 
for you!’ 
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The subjoined minute allied respecting tee tlin health and move- 
ments of the writer’s family, feathered, canine, etc., is a model of 
‘ animal economy’ and epistolary summary : 

‘Knowing that you are interested in the state of my family, I 
proceed to lay before you the novelties and casualties which have 
occurred therein, since my last epistle. The Nankin lark broke his 
bill against the wire of his cage, the other day, and died thereof, poor 
fellow! He is a household loss, having been the pet of all the ladies, 
on account of his beautiful notes. Know you not that he sang sweet- 
ly, and imitated sundry animals to perfection, and was suc h; a funny 
fellow! One of the Canaries (ah! the faithless jade! was it for this 
I sent you from mine own plate a boiled egg every morning for 


breakfast !) ran, or rather flew away, three days ago, the victim of 


seduction by a scape-grace, who hangs in the window of Dona Con- 
cepcion de Torres de Varela, on the other side of the river, opposite 
to our house. And so, in the bitterness of my heart, 1 accused the 
said Dona Concepcion of keeping irregular and unprincipled birds 
about her; at which she tarned upon me, with her clear black eye, and 
laughed, and said I was a ‘ gracioso.’ 

‘I have just received three pretty cages from China, and must go 
down to the Alcayceria to-morrow, and buy another lark, and another 
faithless Canary bird. The Alcayceria is the head- -quarters of all 
the sons of Han, who flock to this market from Nankin and Chin- 
Chin, in the _junks which visit us annually from those places. Old 

‘ Smuggler’ is dead. Poor old Smug! ‘We found him stark and 
stiff, one morning, under a cart, in the yard at San Miguel. And as 
to his funeral, is it not written in the seventeenth book of Confucius, 
how 

‘We sewed him up in a canvass sack, 
A canvass sack for a funeral pall; 


And in a deep grave, beneath a palm tree, 
We buried him, sack, and body, and all ?” 


‘Old ‘ Picara’ is sick ; not in bed, but in the porter’s lodge, and we 
fear will die, as she is deeply advanced in years, and quite gray ; 
‘ Chiquibo’ has listened to the artful whining of a neighbor’s cur-ess, 
and absconded ; ‘ Paddy’ is courting a young lady out on the Calsada, 
and goes out regularly every night, ‘a-roving by the light of the 
moon,’ and never returns until daylight! Bad habits, and must be 


corrected! ‘ Tayphoon’ and ‘ Leona’ still live on, the happiest of 


mates, and little ‘ Mona’ has lost her sweet-heart, and is quite discon- 
solate.’ 

In a few touches of the pen, in the following passages, will be 
found sketched some prominent features in the history and aspect of 
the far-distant city whence our correspondent holds familiar converse 
with the readers of the Knickersocker. We join with the writer 
in pressing home to our fair readers the queries contained in the last 
paragraph but one of the quotation : 

‘Say to Mrs. O , that, for her kind love and remembrance, con- 
tained in your letter, I beg to return my most grateful thanks, and 
that I am all hers, except the heart, which is not with me at present, 
but inside the city of Manilla; and as the day is wet and slippery, it 
would be a difficult matter to scale the walls, and pass the grim sen- 
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tinel, who is ever on the alert, and might pick me off on the point of 
his bayonet, and throw me back into the ditch, which would be woful, 
as it is full of rank, green slime, and frogs, and snakes, and a thou- 
sand other little-interesting animals. But I will consider that she has 
a claim tu be adjusted before I dispose of it. Scaling a wall is not a 
matter of such great import, provided you can only get at it. To ap- 
proach the ramparts, and cross the first ditch, i is all pastime and moon- 
shine; but the passage of that rascally inner moat is the tug of war, 
and the very diablo’s work itself, provided, especially, that the be- 
sieged are fractious, stubborn, and exert themselves to prevent you. 
When, in the year of our Lord 1762, it was attempted by Sir Wi- 
LIAM Draper, it cost him many lives, and eight days’ txconvenience, 
malgré the three thousand Sepoys, to say nothing of other soldiers of 
the “East India Company, marines and sailors, which he had at his 
back. How much more difficult, then, would it be for me, who have 
no Sepoys, (who have been known, stubborn rascals! to sit down 
and die before a Mahrattas fort, because the said Mahrattas would not 
let them take it,) no other soldiers, no marines, no sailors, with their 
long pikes, to incommode one ; nothing under the blessed sun to as- 
sist me, but the thirteen shabby rascals who compose my happy house- 
hold, of whose valor, (my own, of course, being unquestionable,) I have 
some little doubt, as I have seen the whole rabble rout of them put 
to the right-about by an enraged washerwoman; and more than this, 
when my dogs ‘ Elfin’ and ‘ Smuggler’ how] at midnight, ev ery one 
of my valiant retainers trembles, ‘ from turret to foundation stone.’ So 
you see, backed by sucha regiment, were I to attempt a little wall- 
scaling recreation, I should doubtless be left in the same plightas the 
gentry at the Siege of Corinth, when Alp made his midnight peri- 
grination, and 


‘Saw the lean dogs beneath the wall, 
Hold over the dead their carnival. 


I will therefore —the better part of valor being discretion — defer 
the matter until to-morrow morning at day-break, when I can walk 
quietly in through the Puerta Parian, without molestation. 

‘I never could bear the silent, grim, defying frown of a bastion, 
with its long brass thirty-two pounders, especially by moonlight ; 
nor the silent, measured step of the sentinel, who never sleeps; nor 
the eternal winking of a loop-hole; nor the ominous clang of the 
chains of a draw-bridge, which fills one with awful forbodings, as 
you pass over; nor the two mysterious brass lions, which cap the 
pillars of the gate, nor a watch-tower, nor a horn-work, nor a scarp, 
(always so slippery, ) nor a lunette, and a redoubt! The very idea 
of storming a redoubt, fills one with such ‘forlorn hope’ ideas, that 
I always pz ass them by as silently as possible. Give me but the ‘ co- 
vered way,’ and you are welcome to the poetry of all the rest. And 
yet I often wish that I had been reared a soldier; and I never read 
an account of a battle, without wishing that I had been one of the 

‘immortal few’ who ‘ covered themselves with glory ;’ which, by the 
way, I should fancy rather a slender covering, of a winter night, 
bivouacked in a morass, with six inches of ice and water! 

‘Tell me, my dear , why it is that women are so partial to 
soldiers? Ihave known a thing in a red coat, and crimson sash, and 
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moustaches, to play the very deuce with the hearts of some half a 
dozen young ladies. Yet he was a fool, and a coward, and would 
suffer you to pull his nose with impunity. I know that with women, 
the man who has the reputation of a ‘ gallant soldier,’ or ‘ brave offi- 
cer,’ is quite irresistible ; and a military coat in a ball-room sets their 
unsophisticated hearts fluttering, like a dog-vane in a high wind. It 
is very laudable in a woman to love a brave man, yet she ought to 
recollect, that regimentals are often worn by braggadocios, whose 
sterling value is hardly one straw. 

‘ How awfully it thunders! Flash — crash —roll—thump! And 
down comes the rain, like a second deluge! Your ‘ violent rains,’ 
as they are called at home, are mere April showers, compared with 
our rains here, during the south-west monsoon ; and if you would like 
to behold a genuine, real revel of the Furies, just travel into ‘ these 
foreign parts,’ and we will get up a typhoon, for your especial grati- 
fication.’ 

The annexed little incident will remind the reader of a similar 
faux pas, recorded long since by ‘Otuapop,’ (from whom ‘ more 
anon,’) of a young villager at a country-ball. The dance, it will be 
remembered, was beginning. He had triumphantly taken his place, 
at the head of the ‘ male line,’ to lead off in a contra-dance, with a favo- 
rite dancer, the belle of the room. He ‘seized his partner,’ ascomman- 
ded by the sable Apollo, who stamped them off, ‘up outside and down 
the middle ;’ and when at last they had reached the bottom, our rustic 
Adonis paused, and drawing ‘ from the deep Charybdis of his coat, 
what seemed to his dim eyes a pocket-handkerchief,’ essayed to mop 
his perspiring temples. As he did so, he was partially aware of a gene- 
ral snicker, through the room. What could it be for? He looked 
around; every one looked at him. He looked down—then at his 
hands. The sight was quite enough. For a handkerchief, he had 
flourished a common dickey, the strings whereof fell to his feet, 
long as the morallaw! For gloves, he had selected from his trunk a 
pair of short silk pump-hose, ‘ well saved,’ by numerous emendations 
that had been required by sundry previous scrapes; all these he had 
displayed, on and ¢m his hands, before the multitude! His mortifica- 
tion was at its height, when an envious haw-buck dancer asked if his 
gloves were ‘fresh from ’York,’ and pronounced them ‘ darned good, 
at any rate ;’ and another inquired, if that ‘was the latest shape for 
han’ker’chers, and whether the strings were to prevent their being 
stolen ?’ But we are keeping the reader from the passage alluded to. 

‘ Yesterday was ‘ Santa Cristina,’ the Saint’s day of the Queen 
Regent ; and we had great doings in going to court, and salutes from 
the forts and battlements of the city, and processions; and in the 
evening, all the military bands were in the square, and played until 
ten o’clock. As usual, seats were prepared for the ladies inthe Plaza, 
and all the ‘ beauty and fashion of the place,’ as newspaper editors 
say, were there. +« « ‘It is the fashion here, to carry in one’s 
pocket a very gay, wrought handkerchief, which our female friends 
sometimes mark very prettily for us. Last night, I made a visit at a 
house in the ‘ Callé del Palacio,’ to ‘ hobble’ Spanish with some young 
ladies, and passa pleasant evening. After being there a short time, 
I pulled out my handkerchief, (as people sometimes will,) and as I 
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did so, one w ne sat cgpetions to me, made some saetain which caused 
me to turn and laugh at the person on my left, when the ‘ senorita’ 

on my right caught out of my hand, what |, in the hurry of dressing, 

had put into my “pocket for a handkerchief, and held up to the much- 
amused company, a grass-c loth pillow-case ! Spanish women are 
severe jesters, when in the humor; and this little incident brought 
down a deluge of jokes and laughter upon poor me, who re turned 
thrust for thrust. and enjoyed the fun as well as any of them.’ 

We once heard or saw— and if the latter, we shall be greatly 
obliged to any reader who will inform us where — a story somew hat 
akin | to this, ofa distinguished literary gentleman in London, the victim 
of an over- prudent wife, who was ac ontinual source of kind < annoyance 
to him. One drizzly, dubious evening, he was about betaking him- 
self to a soirée, in a distant quarter of the metropolis, when his cau- 
tious companion, fearing the threatening weather might detain him 
with his host all night, besought him to take with him a night-cap, 
from which he could be sure no danger would ensue, by reason of 
dampness, that might result from one borrowed for the occasion. 
He declined; the wife implored, but the man resisted. Finally, the 
‘better half’ apparently yielded the point, and-after throwing her 
arms tenderly around her husband, he was permitted to depart. Now 
he was to meet, at the conrersazione, whither he was wending, a lite- 
rary old maid, ‘ darkly, deeply, beautifully blue,’ and vain as a pea- 
cock, whose Ms. poem lay perdue in his coat-pocket. He had taken 
it to read, and was to return it, with his opinion of its merits, when 
next he met the benign cerulean who had ‘ made it out of her head.’ 
In the course of the evening, he encountered her, the centre of a 
bevy of admiring and kindred spirits. The circle widened at his 
approach, and when he was seated, a triumphant appeal was made 
to his literary judgment. Great was the joy of the authoress, when 
the umpire declared, as he placed the s. in her hands, that he ‘ was 
highly delighted with the whole poem,’ although he had not read a 
line of it. ‘ What scene enchanted you the most !’ inquired the poet- 
ess; ‘the one which records the story of Adelgitha Fitzclarence ? 
or that where Godfrey-Augustus de Mandev ille restores the Lady 
Georgiana to her lover! Tell us what effect that scene had upon 
you.’ 

Here was a poser! What was the critic to answer? He only 
knew that the poem was written upon fancy-colored paper, and 
prettily stitched together with a pink ribbon. What was he to do? 
Suddenly a felicitous idea strikes him. He remembers that he 
has often been enabled to collect his thoughts, in an urgent emer- 
gency, by taking his ’kerchief slowly from his pocket, unfolding it 
gradually, and applying it gracefully, and as if necessarily, to his 
forehead ; and he forthwith proceeds to adopt the dernier resort ; 
when lo! suspended by white tape-strings, and yawning with a 
plaited border, there unfolds in his uplifted right hand, a — nieuT 
cap, which his too cautious wife had conveyed stealthily into his 
pocket, when she embraced him at parting! And there it hung, 
glaring like a sheeted ghost upon his astonished vision! There was 
no misunderstanding the significant though silent reply. ‘He had 
fallen asleep,’ so reasoned the wounded vanity of the authoress, 
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‘over the most touching scene in the whole poem!’ From that mo- 
ment, the great umpire’s ‘little Lusiness was finished,’ in at least one 
female coterie of London. But what has all this to do with Manilla 
and the Phillipines? ‘ Revenons a nos mouton'?’ 

A few more desultory passages must close our article. Here is a 
reproach of a female correspondent, who had spoken ‘ Americanisms’ 
trippingly on the tongue. Nice, howbeit, as the writer should have 
known, is far more an English than an American term : 

‘I am glad to hear that you liked the little present. You say that 
it was ‘ nice’ — an Americanism, meaning good. Pray never say to 
any one that I am a ‘nice’ person, or I shall never forgive you. I 
know by experience, that the biped most to be avoided in this world, 
is that which the ladies call ‘a nice man.’ I have seen many, and they 
are most insufferable bores. Then again, you say to a person who 
may come at a proper hour, that he is ‘just in season.” An American 
lady at M , who had invited me to dine at her house, told me on 
entering, that I was ‘ just in season;’ and as fruits and vegetables 
come ‘in season,’ a man with a limited imagination, like myself, 
when told that he is in season, naturally fancies himself a squash, and 
trembles lest the succeeding sentence may be a mandate to the ser- 
vant John, to ‘ bring a string, and hang him up by the neck to a beam 
in the pantry !’ It is by these home expressions, that ‘ griffins’ are at 
once discovered abroad. Never, as you value your fair fame, call a 
person ‘a nice man’ — or tell him ‘he is in season’ — or ask him to 
‘ call again’ — or any such thing. Abroad, it is certain ruin to one, 
and at home, has the appearance of being very green.’ 

The following passage is a striking commentary upon a remark of 
an accomplished and favorite contributor to these pages: ‘ Next to the 
pressure of the lips — next to the pressure of the hand — is the un- 
folding of those white-winged messengers, which come commissioned 
by Love, with tidings from the absent :’ 

‘ When I am deep —‘ twice fathoms five’ — sunk into calculations 
of profits, and losses, and commissions, (beautiful word, this last!) 
and interest, and in balances carried to the debit of new account, 
bearing interest from the seventeenth of August last, at the delightful 
rate of one per cent. ~~ month ; a rate rather usurious, but with us 
‘hab got old custom,’ as the Chinese say; and the midnight cock 
crows, (as he always does here,) and the lamp burns dim and drowsily ; 
and the cigar which lies on the right hand corner of the desk, has 
expired and become a defunct soldier ; and Time, the alert old rascal, 
(may his home be ruined ! for he has caused seven white hairs to take 
up their unwelcome abode upon my front, to remind me every time I 
look into my glass, that my days are passing,) tolls out his requiem to 
the day departed, and Saz! ‘a change comes o’er the spirit of 
my dream,’ and in walks one of your charming letters, full of butter- 
fly’ $s wings, and nightingales’ songs, and ‘ knoc king head’ to the north- 

western corner of my desk, says, ‘ Tenga, buenos dias, Don J 
le traigo una carta de sa hermana M r 

A ‘kit-kat’ picture of a smuggler, and a fragment of fashionable 
intelligence from the ‘ court end’ -of Manilla, etc., bring us down to 
the last advices : 

‘I had prepared a tremendous flourish with which to finish this 
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letter; but my inegihation was 3 dispelled to the winds of heaven, by 
the sudden appearance of my old friend ‘ Carlos el Chico,’ (Carlos the 
little man,) a rather celebrated ‘ contrabandisto,’ who furnishes — or 
who is rather purveyor general to my vice of smoking tobacco; a 
huge fellow in his way, although a funny, wary little man, from the 
mountains of Gapan, a range many leagues at the north, where he 
keeps his hold, and whence he supplies young gentleman like myself 
with the best ‘ puros’ that the islands can produce. Tobacco is a 
monopoly of government here, and the penalties are severe in the 
extreme, in case any one be caught illegally interfering with this 
branch of Her Majesty’s royal rents. Yet this omnipresent little 
ugly man has succeeded until now, in keeping his neck out of the 
‘garrote,’ and ranges north and south, through village and through 
city, in defiance of the patroles of Her Majesty’s tobacco guards. 

‘ There was a grand ball given here, not long since, by ‘ M. Barrot, 
Consul de France,’ in honor of the birth-day of the King of the 
French, and at which I assisted as one of the ‘ comissarios,’ or mas- 
ters of ceremonies, and eclipsed all the Knights of the Legion of 
Honor, Knights of the royal orders of San Fernando and San Her- 
menezildo, Knights of Albuera, and Calatrava, Knights of Arragon, 
and of Cadiz, and of Los Molinos, and of every ‘other cross and 
order under the sun. There were knights and gentles, who had 
fought in all the peninsular wars, and through and through South 
America; who had never ‘flinched nor bated one single jot ;? who 
were literally blazing with orders ; yet 


I would you had been there to see, 

How I ‘cut them all out’ so brilliantly; 

How the Captain-General and ‘dear little me’ 
Stood ‘vis-a-vis’ sarving the ladies to tea ! 


‘ Why the deuce do you write with steel pens 1; hey are a rascally 
invention, and I w ould rather ‘ pen my inspirations’ with a bamboo, 
than use one. No! give me my gray goose quill, ‘ that mighty instru- 
ment of little men’ — as sings the noble bard in his satire upon English 
bards and Scotch reviewers — against the world. I can make a 
straight mark with a steel pen pretty well, but when it comes to 
turning corners ! —oh !’ 

‘I can find nothing but d/ack wax to seal my letter with; but 
do n’t be frightened, because you know if I were dead, you know, this 
letter would not be from me, you know — eh t—do n’t you see }’ 


° 


DESPAIR. 


Fate’s direst page unmoved to read, 
Is thine, and thine alone; 

Thy Gorgon glance both Hope and Fear 
Hath petrified to stone : 

Full oft before thy withering scowl, 
Deatu drops his dark design ; 

Or, grasping thee, recoils to find 
An icier hand, in thine! 





Tale of the Morning Wind. 


TALE OF THE MORNING WIND. 


Ha! thou art coming, then, breeze of the west! 
The motionless glass of the dawn-tinted lake 

Thou art breaking, to moisten thy fairy-like breast : 
Come haste to the dew-jewelled hazle and brake, 
For they wait on the prairie thy thirst to slake; 

The tamaracs, under the cedar-crowned steep, 

Are sighing to shed on thy weary wing sleep ; 

And here am I, under this vine-covered tree, 

On the grass, for the tale thou wilt whisper to me. 


Ah, little ye guess what the roaming winds know ; 

There is many a tale left alone to the gale, 

In its mystical wanderings to and fro; 

But list, mortal, list! I will tell thee my tale: 

I was born in the hall of the mermeid’s wail, 
Where the countless isles, as their own bright sea, 
Are lovely and green everlastingly ; 

Where music and fragrance in harmony melt, 
And the splendor and stillness of evening are felt. 


Yestermorn, I was wuoing a young palm-grove, 
Far away on a surf-beaten isle of the ocean ; 
Naught mingled its music with mine, but a dove, 
On the lowermost bough, as I gave it motion : 
Ah me! the sweet tone was too sad for devotion! 
On the ground, in the robe of her bridal, was lain 
A maid of those paradise-spots of the main ; 
The wet grass bent on her bosom bare, 
And the night-flower peeped through her raven hair. 


I lifted a tress from her cold, cold face; 
O, the magic of beauty, asleep on the dead! 
Through each impress of sorrow a smile I could trace ; 
And I mourned that no tears have the breezes to shed ; 
So I kissed up the dew from her eyelids, and fled : 
Yet methought as I breathed through the rose-scented bowers, 
And wooed with a whisper the passionate flowera — 
For a spell was upon me — that soulless would be, 
Ever after, their fragrance and beauty to me. 


From the east came dancing a sister breeze ; 
And her song was of cataracts, rivers, and rills, 
And blue lakes, endless and deep as the seas, 
Of woodlands, savannas, and oak-studded hills, 
Where the wild dashing steed wheels and halts when he wills; 
And ever her chorus was gardens and bowers, 
And merry bells chiming from steeples and towers; 
O, the song of the wind, it was romance to me! 
Farewell to. the mermaid, I sighed, and was free. 


O the ocean, the ocean, the broad, flashing ocean! 

Who plays like the gale on this floor of the sky ? 
Who gives to its bosom its billowy motion, 

And flings the white crest ina wreath on high? 

Who unfurls the proud flag to the mariner’seye, 
And speeds on the white-winged ship to the fight, 
But to roll back her thunder, the voice of her might, 
Or to soothe with its breathing the surges asleep, 
When sinks the torn wreck in the night of the deep? 


By moonlight I rushed up the Oregon mountains : 

O joy to the halls of the free mountain-wind ! 
Above is the shout of the torrents and fountains, 

Spread out in its stillness the world is behind : 

To breathe on their cliffs would enrapture the blind! 
There is mirth, there is life, on the high-rolling swell, 
A freedom to feel from the heart — not to tell; 
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But the crags give me back, with their evergreen shades, 
And the murmur and mist of their foamy cascades. 


It was late when I slid from the ether-bathed height : 
‘There was frost on my plumes, on my wings there was snow ; 
But I whistled aloud to the silvery night, 
And scattered it off on the valleys below: 
And the holiest spot that a mortal can know, 
Is the peak of the cloud-ruffled pinnacle, where 
Earth’s emerald robe hath her bosom left bare 
To the passionless kiss of the virgin skies, 
And the sinless gaze of their pure bright eyes. 


Then away I swept over a motionless main; 

Said I, as I skimmed the green waste, can it be? 
Am I out on the measureless ocean again? 

Are yonder the palm-crested isles of the sea? 

With a snort, the wild courser made answer to me; 
And I sprang, like the swan to her wing, at the scream 
Of the lone desert child, from the smooth-flowing stream ; 
And lightning and thunder were under my wake, 
Till I shivered the glass of the Huron lake. 


I go where the skies and the zephyrs are bland, 
To drink the perfume of the rosy-lipped flowers ; 
To worship, at dawn, in the holy land; 
And whisper my tale in their love-making bowers, 
When the Muezzin sings from the crescented towers; 
But adieu to the hills of the date and the vine; 
No slumber sha!l come to a a pinion of mine, 
*Till I catch, through the hum of the surf again, 
The dove’s sweet moan, and the mermaid’s strain. 


PATRIARCHS. 


*‘ADOLESCENTEs mori sic mihi videntur ut cum aque multitudine vis flamme opprimitur: senes 
autem sicut sua sponte nulla adhibita vi, consum):tus ignis extinguitur ; et quasi poma ex arboribus, 
cruda si sent, vi avelluntur; si matura et coacta, decidunt; sic vitam adolescentibus vis aufert, 
senibus maturitas ; que mihi quidem tam jucunda est ut quo proprius ad mortem accedam quasj 


; ; ; ij ra navicati , ’ 
terram videre videar, aliquandoque in portum ex longa navigatione esse venturus.’ Oy ng SeNnEc- 


Ir is delightful to behold the patriarch descending gracefully into 
the vale of years, afar from the noise of life, and the strifes of 
vain ambition, surrounded by the children whom God has given him, 
all vieing in acts of filial affection, and basking in the sunshine of that 
happiness of which he is the source. I have watched such an one, 
year after year, not only by the words of his counsel, but what is of 
far more importance, the influence of example, leading them into the 
paths of virtue, and illustrating the words of the Scripture, that ‘her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.’ I have 
seen him sink like the sun, with no cloud to obscure his setting, 
shedding around him, as he touched the horizon of life, a mild and 
benignant light, and sinking at last into the arms of death, as gently 
as the dimness of a summer’s twilight glides into the shades of evening. 

The venerable man, moving with tremulous majesty among the 
scions of his house, and lording it over his little empire of hearts ; 
now bending in acts of cottage piety, or blessing the contents of his 
humble board, affects the generous heart with a deeper satisfaction, 
than the spectacle of the hereditary monarch, moving resplendent 
amid the crowd of his courtiers, and peers of the realm. 
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These quiet family scenes in the country, delight one more des 
the contemplation of those characters whom the world call great ; 
who stand out in bold relief in the drama of existence, either by per- 
sonal prowess on the field of battle, or the gigantic power of their 
minds. ‘There is, it is true, something infinitely more grand in view- 
ing one’s little barque tossed about on the billows of worldly strife 
and ambition, than to behold it safely moored in some serene and 
settled haven. There is a more exciting interest in viewing a host 
of human passions fanned into fury, and struggling for mastery, than 
to look upon the peaceful adornment of every gentle and endearing 
virtue. Inthe one case, we have the sublime, in the other the beau- 
tiful, of morality. The one is a spectacle which raises the mind too 
much above its common level, and excites sensations of too intense 
a nature to be long endured. The other is a picture so calm and 
beautiful, that we become the more enamoured as we gaze. Like 
those tranquil landscapes, which nature has adorned with the less 
bold, but not less perfect, touches of her pencil, it occasions no high 
excitement, but an equanimity which is still more pleasing ; and acting 
with the charm of soft and sweet music, it quiets every passion of 
the soul. 

I have lately had occasion to admire, in the gallery of a quiet 
country gentleman, to whom the liberal arts are byno means strangers, 
two pieces, which are remarkable for their contrast, and which are 
the chef d’wuvres of no mean artists. The one represents the death 
scene of an humble patriarch, the other of the most distinguished of 
European generals. So expressive are the groups, so natural is every 
attitude of the attendants, that one is scarcely persuaded that he is 
viewing but the canvass. The soldier is drawn with the insignia of 
war, and the accoutrements of the battle-field strewed around the 
apartment. His officers and staff are by his bed-side, watching the 
moment when the last breath shall have receded from his lips, and 
announced the end of existence. He is represented with his eyes 
staring wildly about, as if in search of some avenue to escape his 
last invincible enemy, struggling against the disease with the ener- 
gies of a giant constitution, and grappling with the tyranny of death. 
But the patriarch’s head reclines as gently as for an evening’s slumber. 
His silver locks repose like snow-flakes on his brow, and in every 
benignant feature there is the impress of a spirit prepared to launch 
upon the untried waters, with calmness and with majesty. His chil- 
dren are grouped beside him, who are shedding no tears but those of 
genuine sorrow. He places his hand upon their heads, breathes into 
their ear the last words of paternal counsel, then yields without re- 
luctance to the touch which dissolves his being. 

As these pictures are placed in juxtaposition, I cannot avoid com- 
paring the subjects of them often in my mind, and sometimes in 
gazing upon them, fall into deep and protracted reveries. I follow 
them, in imagination, through all the varied scenes of their existence. 
With the one, I am assisted in the picture I am drawing, by the por- 
trayings of the historian. I ‘ wade through scenes of slaughter toa 
throne,’ and behold him emblazoned with every emblem of royal 
splendor. The other I imagine only at his home, and his fireside, and 
he too is surrounded by jewels, but they are his children. Having 
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followed them through life, and to the extreme point of existence, I 
conjecture what must be the feelings of each, as he steps from the 
threshold ; the one leaving every thing behind, the other having all 
that is glorious before. The one driven to desperation, as he beholds 
the receding panorama of earth; the other delighted at the opening 
glories of heaven. ‘Alas!’ I am prompted to exclaim, ‘ poor is the 
meed of earthly struggles!’ I ask not for the pomp of wealth or 
power. I ask not for the lot of those whose life is a fitful fever, 
whose death is agony, and their gilded tomb a mockery. It is better 
to possess the homage of one true heart, than volumes of empty 
adulation. It is better to sleep in death, with nought but the green 
sod to mark the spot of our resting-place, than to lie pressed with a 


load of monumental marble. F. W. 8. 


THE DYING HERO. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN UF UHLAND. 


BY 8S. H. WHITMAN. 


Tue valiant Danes drive back the Swedish host, 

In wild confusion, to the northern coast; 

The sounding chariots clash, the bright swords gleam — 
The broad round shields flash back 2 moon’s cold beam ; 
On the red corse-field, mid the fierce affray, 

Lies the young Sven, and Utr, the warrior gray. 


SVEN. 
Alas, my father! in the power and bloom 
Of life, grim Norna calls me to the tomb! 
In vain my mother’s soft hand, for my brow, 
Weaves a bright garland of the oaken bough: 
My own sweet songstress from her turret high, 
Looks out in vain, my chariot to espy. 


ULF. 
In the gray night for thee her tears shall fall, 
Till visioned sleep thine image shall recall ; 
Yet mourn not thus; the path which thou hast led, 
Though dark the way, she will not fear to tread ; 
Soon shall she, smiling through ber golden hair, 
For thee at Odin’s feast the bowl prepare. 


SVEN . 


No more the solemn chaunt my voice shall raise 
Amid our warrior youth, on festive days; 

The deeds of kings and heroes sing no more, 

Their conquering arms, their feats in love and war; 
Through my neglected harp the wind shall sigh, 
And dirge-like echoes mournfully reply. 


ULF. 
High towers above us, glancing in the sun, 
Our father’s hall of rest, when life is run; 
The storm-clouds flee before it; and below 
Roll the red stars, the fiéry comets glow, 
There shall we share with them the sulemn feast ; 
There raise thy voice; on earth thy song has ceased ! 
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SVEN. 
Ah, heavy doom! thus from the bright world torn, 
From life and love, in youth’s unhonored morn, 
While yet no proud deed of the battle-field, 

No trophied arms, are blazoned on my shield ; 
Twelve fearful judges sit enthroned on high, 
How shall I shrink before each awful eye! 

ULF. 


One lofty deed their favor shall secure, 

One deed, whose rays no shadow can obscure ; 
Pours not thy young heart, on the barren strand, 
Its life-blood freely for thy father-land ? 

See! our foes yield !— now lift thy languid eye — 
There lies our path-way, through yon radiant sky! 


THE FEVER OF 1795. 


CONDENSED FROM THE DIARY OF AN EMINENT PHYSICIAN, KEPT AT THE TIME. 


NUMBER TWO. 


In the following pages, the subject of the memorable fever of 1795, 
in New-York, is resumed and completed, in a consideration of the 
evidence of the importation of the disease ; whether it was epidemic 
or contagious ; with remarks upon its symptoms, and method of cure. 
In discussing the first division, the writer commences his remarks, by 
denying the correctness of a report, that the health-officer, who first 
died of the fever, had conveyed the disease to the city, from on board 
a vessel which he had visited professionally, and in which it was 
declared to have been imported. He quotes the deposition of the 
captain of the vessel in question, ‘a man of undoubted veracity,’ in 
relation to the circumstance : ‘ Capt. Comrort Birp, commander of 
the brig Zephyr, of Boston, sailed from Port au Prince on the first of 
July, and arrived at New-York onthe twentieth of the same month. The 
mate and one mariner had the fever-and-ague seventeen days on shore, 
and came on board with the same disease; and the captain himself 
had a dysentery on his arrival in New-York; and John Wheeler, 
aged sixteen years, died on the day of the arrival of the brig at New- 
York, by worms crawling up into his throat, and choaking him. He 
was sewed up in a piece of canvass, and ready to be committed to the 
deep, when the late health-officer came on board, who desired the 
captain to have the canvass opened, that he might inspect the body ; 
and he only cut the canvass open over the face, and viewed the coun- 
tenance, but did not make any other examination of the body, which 
was soon after carried to Governor’s Island, and there interred. The 
young man who died, as above-mentioned, had suffered chronic com- 
plaints, but no fever of a dangerous nature. Eighteen passengers 
came in the above brig, all in good health, who have continued in 
this state to the present day. Three days after the above event, the 
health-officer visited the same brig, in as good health as usual.’ 

‘The opinion, therefore, that the yellow fever, or a contagious 
disease, was brought into this city, last year, by the brig Zephyr, seems 
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wholly unsupported ey ote Neither is it necessary that any 
imputation should rest on the memory of Dr. Treat, the health- 
oficer. He saw the mariners after they had been long affected by 
the fever-and-ague, and perhaps with some fever upon them at the 
time ; and from the yellowness of the skin, common to the advanced 
state of that disease, especially in hot climates, might be easily in- 
duced to suppose it a remittent. This, however, is mere conjecture, 
and not necessary to be admitted, since the fact of the men having 
been sick seventeen days, previous to their embarking for our coast, 
is ample proof that they could not have been affected by the fever 
which prevailed, and was so mortal here. And what confirms the 
truth of this opinion, is, that persons were taken with the distemper 
about this time, in other parts of the city, who had no connection 
with the brig Zephyr, nor with any other vessel, and whose illness 
may be satisfactorily accounted for, from their situation in other 
respects. An instance of this kind fell under my own observation, 
the last of July ; several similar cases have been related to me ; and 
one, if | am not misinformed, occurred in the New-York Hospital, 
where the disease was distinctly marked, before Dr. Treat’s illness. 
The following statement of facts, too, will convince every candid 
mind, that we ought to look at home for the cause of this fever. 

‘ The ship Connecticut came to Fitch’s wharf, about the twentieth of 
July; [ think it was the twenty-first. She had just arrived from some 
part of England, and the people were perfectly healthy. No vessel 
suspected of being infected came to this wharf during the season ; 
though the ship William, suspected of infection, lay at the next 
wharf, at the distance of about two hundred feet. And Mr. Fitch 
gives the most positive assurance, that all the articles in his store, at 
this time, were in good condition. At this wharf, the ship Connec- 
ticut continued till after the middle of August. The owner was 
employed about the ship a great part of the day ; ; but ate and slept 
in an airy part of the town. ‘Lhe people of the ship either stayed 
on board or at public houses nearby. Onthe evening of the twenty-fifth 
of July, the owner was seized with the fever; I saw him first on the 
twenty-seventh ; he had good accommodations, was in a favorable part 
of the town, in the third story of the house, and recovered, after an ill- 
ness of about ten days, which was never very dangerous, though the 
attack was severe. About this time, one of the mates, the steward, 
and two mariners, of the ship Connecticut, were seized in the same 
way, and with the same symptoms, as the owner. They continued 
in the ship, or its neighborhood, and all died. I did not see them, 
but was informed by the owner, that the mate, in particular, vomited 
large quantities of blood, and expired delirious. 

‘Three persons, who were in Mr. Fitch’s store, were taken sick, 
and two died, of this fever. One sickened on the twenty-sixth of July, 
one onthe sixth and the other on the ninthof August. It wascommon for 
all these persons to sit several hours in the morning in the store, with 
empty stomachs, inhaling the effluviaof the night. One of the first per- 
sons who died of the fever, was one who liv edt at the head of the wharf, 
and had been confined for many months with a rheumatic complaint. 

‘In a communicetion to the writer, Mr. Fitch says: ‘ I am positive 
that the disorder has originated from local causes, because it has 
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snnecmihd in this quarter, at the same season, , for several years past : 
the cause why it has, is to me mysterious; but what appears to me 
most probable, is the central situation, and the motion of the tides. 
The tide of flood sets directly into these wharves ; collecting all the 
vapors and eflluvia of the city. The situation of the ground, between 
Water and Cherry streets, is rendered noxious by raising Water- 
street, and confining the stagnant waters. ‘The emptying of tubs into 
the head of the docks, instead of the end of the wharves, although 
not peculiar to this part of the city, is a horrible nuisance ; particu- 
larly in time of sickness. The ponding of water, by running a bulk- 
head athwart a dock, and leaving the vacancy for years, to be filled 
up with every species of filth and putridity, is an object worth your 
attention.’ 

‘On the whole, (continues the diary,) though I am not prepared 
to maintain that infectious diseases, and the yellow fever among 
others, may not be, and have not been, imported, and thus spread 
over parts of our country; yet this is the most that can be allowed 
to the countenancers of the doctrine. For after all, the testimony of 
numerous facts, furnishes clear, indubitable, and decisive evidence, 
that other and peculiar circumstances must concur with such impor- 
tation, to effect any general distribution, circulation, or influence of 
the disease. Frequent instances have occurred, nay do occur every 
year, of persons returning from the West Indies, sick with the yellow 
fever; languishing for some time in the houses of their parents or 
friends ; recovering or dying; attended by numbers, during their ill- 
ness ; their very clothes, when they have died, afterward worn by 
their relations ; and yet no ill effects following therefrom ; and it isa 
well-established fact, in many instances, during our fever, and espe- 
cially during that of Philadelphia, in 1793. 

‘ The whole, therefore, that can be granted, or ought to be assumed, 
by those who maintain the disease which prev ailed in New-York in 
1795, to have been imported, is, that infection may be brought into 
any place, (and therefore into this city,) from abroad ; that, under 
certain circumstances of the place, where it is introduced, it becomes 
very active and destructive; but that when these circumstances do 
not exist, however the person immediately affected —if it be intro- 
duced by a sick person— may suffer, it is harmless, so far as the 
general health of that place is concerned. If the subject were 
viewed in this light, as most assuredly it ought to be, the question of 
importation, or non-importation, would sink into its merited insigni- 
ficance ; the efficient cause, the causa sine qua non, of such fevers, 
would be clearly discerned, as depending on local circumstances, ca- 
pable of being wholly changed; the absolute madness of farther 
delay, in effecting such a change, porenae be distinctly and deeply felt ; 
a becoming spirit would animate the citizens ; and suitable exertions 
speedily place us beyond the possibility of being subjected to a mis- 
fortune similar to that which has been already sustained. For it is 
inconceivable, that the nature and extent of the evil should be under- 
stood, and the remedy not be applied. And a comparatively slight 
and temporary sacrifice of property would render this city in reality, 
what the mistaken policy or pride of some of its inhabitants now 


falsely represents it, as healthy as any in the world ; and leave nothing 
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to fear, either from the fevers of the Indies, or the plague of the 
Levant.’ 

Our journalist, in relation to the question whether the fever was 
epidemic or contagious, writes as follows: ‘ Every person conver- 
sant with the practice of physic in New-York, knows that a fever, 
generally of the remittent or continued kind, and variously denomi- 
nated by medical writers, prevails in this city, toa greater or less 
degree, every year; perhaps I may say throughout the year; but, 
certainly, in every part of it, except the winter, and particularly from 
July to December ; its greatest height being in the months of August, 
September, and October. The violence of this disease is increased 
or diminished by constitutional peculiarities, and by the particular 
situation of the patient in respect to air, temperature, etc., etc. Its 
universality, likewise, may be considered as dependent, in a degree, 
on the same causes. Circumstances, peculiar to some situations or 
individuals, occasion it to prove mortal, with high marks of malig- 
nity, in certain instances, almost every year. That an extension of 
these peculiarities, so as to make them common to the citizens gene- 
rally, would produce the same effects on the many as on the few, 
seems hardly controvertible. Now this appears to me to have been 
the case, in the present instance ; and I have no doubt of the identity 
of the fever which then raged here, with that which has prevailed 
here in former years; and consider it only as a higher grade of the 
same disease. 

‘If by the question it is meant to inquire, whether the well became 
affected with the fever, in consequence of the contact of a sick per- 
son, or the clothing of a sick person, or from the performance of the 
offices of friendship, charity, and meniality, to those who were sick, 
I answer, that no such cases have come to my knowledge ; whereas 
numerous instances of such contact, and such communication, fell 
under my observation, and have been related to me, from which no ill 
effects proceeded. A number of persons, not less than ten or twelve, 
removed with the fever on them from New-York to Stamford, forty 
miles ; but no person in Stamford, beside them, ever had the disorder. 
Mr. Fitch, the gentleman mentioned in the preceding letter, attended 
the young men who had the disease with him, and to use his own 
words, ‘lodged in a bed warm with the effluvia of the body of the 
young man who died at his house,’ and nevertheless, he had no fever. 
‘Dr. Treat, according to the health committee, and of bis physicians, 
died of the very worst degree of the fever; yet he communicated it 
to nobody. 

‘A patient of Dr. Dingley’s, in Ferry-street, who was seized with 
the disease, without any previous communication with a sick person, as 
early as the seventeenth of August, and who died with it, communicated 
it to none of his attendants. And the same is true of several other 
patients of the same gentleman. The writer of some ingenious 
strictures on Dr. Mitchell’s pamphlet, remarks, in a note subjoined to 
his first paper, that he has, ‘in common with many of his fellow-prac- 
titioners, indulged, without the smallest ul effect, a much more frequent 
intercourse with zs patients in this disease, than usual, etc.’ And 
the doctor himself, though he admits the possibility of such fevers 
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becoming contagious, or being propagated by contact, etc., expressly 
denies the fever of 1795 to have been so. 

‘ But there would be no end to an enumeration of similar facts; I 
shall only add, therefore, that I made use of no precaution, whatever, 
in respect to such communication with patients ; that I have been for 
more than two hours shut up in a small room, with a person laboring 
under the worst symptoms of the fever; have watched several nights, 
and performed the most servile offices, with a near friend, who was 
sick with it; and never sustained the least inconvenience from such 
exposures.* I might superadd to all this, the testimony of another 
physician, who, in proof the uninfectious nature of the fever, affirmed 
that he had ‘had thirty patients with it, and had taken the breath of 
all of them.’ 

‘ But perhaps the advocates for the contagious or infectious nature 
of the disease under consideration, do not mean to confine the mean- 
ing of the term contagion to that substance, whatever it is, which is 
generated in an unhealthy body, and by application to a sound body, 
excites in it a similar unhealthiness. ‘They may mean to describe, or 
designate, by that structure, constitution, or vice of the atmosphere, 
which disposes to or excites disease. If so, they are in fault; for they 
employ the same term to designate two different facts. But let us 
not dispute about words. Perhaps the following statement of my 
opinions, will lead us to the formation or attainment of some more 
accurate notions on this point. 

‘ Owing to a variety of causes, I suppose the atmosphere of New- 
York to have become vitiated, in 1795, to an uncommon degree : that 
there was either an unusual absence of that principle necessary to 
support healthy life, or an extraordinary concentration, diffusion, or 
quantity, of some other, unfriendly to healthy life. From the ope- 
ration of one or other of these states of the atmosphere, and of the 
causes above-mentioned, generally, | suppose a predisposition on the 
bodies of the residents in this city, greater or less, according to the 
situation and other circumstances of individuals, was formed in the 
citizens, generally; to the fever which prevailed here, that year, 
With some persons, this condition of the atmosphere of itself might 
be sufficient to produce in them the disease. But ordinarily, I be- 
lieve, the aid of some cause, which should disturb the regularity of 
the distributions or functions of the body, was required to bring the 
system into a state of febrile action. Such, for instance, as intem- 
perance in eating or drinking, sudden fright, fatigue ; or indeed, any 
considerable irregularity in what systematics call the non-naturals, 
This condition of the atmosphere, | suppose, acquired strength daily, 
as the season advanced ; or in other words, the power of the atmos- 
phere to predispose to the fever, was increased, as the season moved 
onward. I say to predispose, for I suspect it seldom of itself produced 
the disease, after that had attained its height, in those who remained 
here constantly. Although on persons coming into the city from 


* Ir is worthy of remark, that the writer subsequently fell a victim to the yellow 
fever, caught in rendering — aid to a stranger-patient, laboring under the 
disease, in its worst forms. The contagion, however, was doubtless owing to local 
causes. 
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abroad, it doubtless operated with much greater force in many cases 
than on the citizens at any time. This is easily accounted for, from 
the known effects of custom. The systems of those who continued 
here, became habituated to the influence of the atmosphere; and 
while those who came here from the country, with ruddy faces, sank 
down in death, the pale and yellow beings who stalked through our 
streets, derided disease, and pursued their customary occupations. 
But to return from this digression. 

‘ Not only am I convinced of the accuracy of the preceding ideas, 
but I have no doubt that this vice of the atmosphere was rendered 
still greater by exhalations from the bodies of the sick. It is a point 
well established in medicine, that the air of a room is rendered un- 
suitable for respiration, if a number of healthy persons are obliged to 
breathe it over several times, without the admission of fresh air from 
without. So injurious is such a confinement, in respect to air, to the 
human body, that it has, in numerous instances, produced terrible 
febrile diseases. And if such effects arise from the repeated breath- 
ing over of the same, or nearly the same air by healthy persons, we 
should naturally conclude, as is the fact, that such repeated respira- 
tion, especially when united with the constant exhalation from the 
bodies, by the sick, must be still more pernicious to health. There 
may be persons, the balance of whose health is so tremulously sen- 
sible to every external influence, as to preponderate to the side of 
disease, on the slightest impulse of its causes. With such, the mere 
contact of a sick person, or a transitory exposure to the offiuvi la arising 
from a sick body, may be sufficient to produce fever ; and instances 
of this kind may have happened, in the course of the fever in ques- 
tion. Such cases, however, must have been extremely rare, if there 
were any; and no one has ever come to my know ledge. But with 
regard to fevers produced by such a state of the air, as above de- 
scribed, even when aided by the mixture of human effluvia, arising 
from sick bodies, if these are to be called diseases of contagion, and 
the cause which excited them contagion, so likewise may all other 
fevers, on the same principle, continued, remitting, intermitting fevers, 
be called contagious, and their causes, as marsh, miasmata, etc., con- 
tagion. Now tosuch a use of terms | have not the least objection. 

‘If, however, in speaking of the fever of 1795, the epithet conta- 
gious be meant to express that it was communicated by contact, etc., 
like the small-pox, meazles, and plague, I must repeat, I see no good 
reason for admitting this to have been the fact; but I think there i is 
just ground for a belief that the fever was never excited in this way. 
But if, on the other hand, the term contagion be meant to convey an 
idea of the influence of the atmosphere to predispose to, or produce 
disease ; whether that influence arise from the abstraction, or addi- 
tion, of a principle, or be distinct from human effluvia, or combined 
with it, there appears no reason for denying the fever of 1795 to 
have been contagious.’ 

Several vivid passages from the diary, descriptive of the more re- 
markable symptoms of the disorder, are subjoined. They will be of 
interest to the general reader, and doubtless valuable, in other respects, 
to gentlemen of the medical profession: ‘ The Sever of 1795 was 
generally sudden in its access ; so much so, in some instances, as to 
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resemble convulsions. In a less number of cases, it came on grad- 
ually, and after a slowly-increasing illness of severaldays. It began 
with great pain of the head, heat, and redness of the face, and full- 
ness and redness of the eyes, accompanied by a strong, full, tense 
pulse, and an almost universal costiveness. Pains in the back and 
limbs were common, but not as much so as of the head. A very 
great inquietude, or anxiety, of the stomach and breast, was common ; 
approaching, sometimes, to syncope ; and sometimes a vomiting, 
which soon ceased, or continued at intervals through the disorder. 
The fever which now commenced, was rarely ushered in by a chill, 
continued for a greater or lesser period, according to circumstances, 
and with so many varieties and combinations of symptoms, as to ren- 
der it impossible to pursue a regular description. 

‘Though the pulse was generally full, strong, and tense, in the 
beginning of the fever, it was not always so. It was sometimes weak 
and low, ‘but still tense, if it be proper to use this term, to point out a 
condition of the pulse, as it appears to me, wholly peculiar to this 
fever. 1 well remember that, in a youth of twelve or thirteen years 
of age, the pulse became much fuller after a plentiful bleeding ; 
though he was of a feeble constitution, and had been slightly affected 
with the fever once before. Hemorrhages, from various parts of the 
body, were frequent; especially in the advanced stage of the disease, 
and where it had been violent from the first. These were from the 
nose, fauces, especially the gums, from punctures made in blood-letting, 
and from the stomach; [saw no other. bleeding from the nose and 
fauces, often occurred in the beginning of the disease, and were re- 
movable by the general remedies. Bleedings from the punctures 
made in blood-letting, were seen in the close of the disease, and were 
restrained with the greatest difficulty. I recollect to have been con- 
stantly engaged in an attempt to restrain such a hemorrhage, in com- 
pany with another physician ; two of the most melancholy hours IL 
ever experienced. Symptoms of pulmonic affection were not uncom- 
mon; though | do not recollect to have observed them till the last of 
September, or beginning of October. They sometimes rose nearly 
to the height of pneumonia. Hiccough was a troublesome symptom, 
and often accompanied vomiting ; and there was sometimes, as it 
appeared to me, a mingled hiccoughing and belching. 

‘ The marks of congestion in the brain were too numerous and un- 
equivocal to be mistaken. A violent pain of the head was one of the 
earliest, most constant, and most distressing, symptoms of this disease. 
Coma was a very frequent symptom ; and, as I thought, in proportion 
to the severity of the disorder. ‘Toward the close, it amounted almost 
to total stupefaction ; it being scarcely possible to rouse the patient. 
Some degree of delirium was common; particularly at the com- 
mencement of an exacerbation of the fever; manifesting itself in the 
hurried way in which the patient performed any action, and in the 
rambling manner in which he conversed. That kind of delirium 
which some have called ‘ light-headedness,’ was remarkably present, 
in one person, at the close of his disorder. He often started up wildly, 
without any apparent object, then lay down, and commenced singing 
in an interrupted, incoherent manner, but without any violence. And 
the day before his death, he continued to sing, with slight intervals, 
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more than an hour. At other times, he would fix on some particular 
words, and repeat them over and over ; sometimes with no appearance 
of emotion, at others with some glimmering of consciousness. In 
another person, a patient of a physician of my acquaintance, the 
affection of the brain was like that in phrenitis. A blistering-plaster 
applied, if 1 remember accurately, for twenty-four hours to the head, 
which had been shaved, excited no vesication, and scarcely any red- 
ness, though twice the usual quantity of cantharides was incorporated, 
and the patient was of a delicate habit. In this case, the affection of 
the brain took place on the third day, and the patient died on the fifth 
or sixth. On an examination and dissection of the contents of the 
cranium, all the membranes, and the very substance of the brain, were 
discovered to be in a remarkable and uncommon state of inflamma- 
tion. I have been the more particular in relating this case, as it 
seems to contradict, in a degree, the ideas of Dr. Rush, in his history 
of the Philadelphia fever; our season having been unusually wet. 

-* As connected with the state of the brain, it may be proper to 
mention here, that the eyes were often suffused, the whites of them 
tinged with yellow, and the small vessels turgid with blood. In 
some patients, they had an expression of singular wildness; while 
in others, there was a remarkable vacuity, or absence of all expression. 
I saw no instance of squinting ; nor observed any uncommon state of 
the pupil. 

‘ The state of the mind was very variable. Some were exceedingly 
impatient and irrascible ; others, nearly torpid. Some were gentle, 
oe easily managed ; others, astonishingly obstinate : and this parti- 
cularly, when, as was often the case, there was a loss of memory, or 
some degree of mania. A strong appeal to their good sense, calling 
them by name, seemed to effect a temporary restoration of their 
docility and recollection, which were soon lost. Many were very 
confident, at first, supposing their illness not to be the fever; but 
gave themselves up to despair, immediately on being convinced that 
it was the disease. Many were full of dreadful apprehension from the 
first; and oftentimes exceedingly aggravated what would have been 
otherwise a slight disease. A few were calm, collected, undaunted, 
throughout their sickness. And here it may not be unseasonable to 
remark, that these same varieties were, in a degree, observable in 
those who continued well. Some physicians thought they could dis- 
cern a tendency among the citizens generally, to mania. It is 
certain that fear was a terrible evil, and frequently proved the exciting 
cause of the fever. 

‘I have remarked that a great anxiety at the stomach was some- 
times felt, on the patient’s being first seized with the fever. This 
anxiety, it may now be added, in some cases, extended through the 
complaint ; but was most distressing when the fever was most violent. 
A great sense of soreness was often complained of, when any thing 
was taken into the stomach, as if it were raw — to use the words of 
one in whom it was observed. In some, the sensibility of this organ 
was so excessive, as to make it almost impossible to administer either 
food or medicine. Patients were often afflicted with extreme pain 
in the bowels; but more resembling that in dysentery than in cholic. 
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‘Flatulency, both of the stomach wail bowels, was almost universal, 
and to an extraordinary degree. Several dissections showed the 
stomach to have been in a remarkable state of inflammation and ex- 
coriation. Though a constant tendency to a costive state was general 
in those sick with the disorder; yet, in some, the fever was attended 
from the first, or for a while, by a diarrhcea; and, in one instance, the 
whole of the disease appeared to me to be turned upon the bowels, 
and to be converted into, or assume the form of, a diarrhea. 

‘Some were seized with vomiting at the first, which was soon stopped, 
or ceased spontaneously, and never returned. One case of this kind 
proved favorable, the patient recovering; another unfavorable, the 
patient dying. In others, vomiting commenced the disease, and con- 
tinued through it; while in others, again, it came en in the course, 
or at the close of the disorder; and this both in successful and unsuc- 
cessful cases. The matter was most commonly of a yellowish-greenish, 
or a muddy green-and-yellow appearance, and very fluid. Emissions 
of this kind were seen both in those who recovered and who died ; 
and were both temporary and continued. Next in frequency, was that 
of a blackish appearance, commonly described as resembling coffee- 
grounds; but a species bearing a nearer resemblance to blood partly 
burnt and diluted with muddy ‘water. Several who had this species, 
recovered. I never saw an instance of that tar-like matter which 
has been noticed by some writers. But of all others, that which 
struck me as evidence of the greatest derangement of the stomach, 
was the vomiting up of what appeared to be a thin blood, in which 
floated a flaky, filmy substance, which I supposed to have been the 
villous coat of the stomach. This I saw but in a single instance, a 
few hours before death. Thisdischarge was frequent, though small, 
and accompanied by a large worm. 

‘The discharges from the bowels were very dark, in general, even 
where no mercurial preparation was used, and in most cases, re- 
markably fluid ; and in all severe cases, excessively offensive. The 
were, sometimes, of a dark, shining appearance, somewhat like mo- 
lasses, or melted pitch. Blood, drawn i in this fever, was remarkably 
wanting in floridity ; and this was especially true of that which was 
evacuated in the close of the disease, whether by art, or spontaneous 
effusion. In one instance, it seemed endowed with a caustic quality, 
and affected a lancet so as to leave a permanent inequality and disco- 
loration of its surface. 

‘Sleep, for the most part, appeared unnatural and unrefreshing ; 
attended by great restlessness ; and sometimes by great mobility of 
the muscles, twitchings of the tendons, and frequent starting up. One 
of my patients often raised himself up suddenly out of bed, “with every 
appearance of extraordinary terror; but with no evident or clear 
consciousness of the act. There was great variety in muscular power, 
in different persons. A man who died with the very worst symptoms 
of the fever, the evening before his death, rose from his bed, ran 
down two flights of stairs, returned, and was only prevented from 
going down a second time, by his nurses having locked him in his 
chamber. In another case, where the disease was mild, the patient 
felt perfectly easy and composed, and in full possession of mental and 
corporeal strength, while he lay on his bed ; but when he rose, and 
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iammpeed to walk, a sense of mnivoun anxiety was felt, his ideas 
became confused, his strength seemed to desert him, a sudden faint- 
ness came over him, and twice he sank down, unable to proceed. 

‘ The taste was fickle, and the hearing gone. An astonishing in- 
sensibility to cold was nearly universal. I remember, in one of those 
cold turns which we had in September, a remarkable instance of this. 
One of my patients occupied a chamber in the second story; the 
room was very large, extending the whole width of the house; and 
having a chimney, a large door, and two windows at the end. The 
bed was hard, in the middle of the room, the door and all the windows 
open, and he covered with a single sheet, frequently thrown off, in 
his restlessness ; yet he complained of no cold, while I was chilled 
through, though sheltered from the draught of air, with my usual 
clothes on, and the addition of a surtout and double cloak. Yellow- 
ness of the skin was not constantly present, in this disease; at least, 
not in any remarkable degree. A tinge of it was common in the 
eyes and on the skin; but not stronger, in numerous instances, than 
in ordinary fevers. Others were exc eedingly yellow — even to being 
tawny — so that the bed and body linen were stained. I have, some- 
times observed a coldness of the skin, on the body, generally, but 
especially of the feet, of which the patient was unconscious, while the 
face and breast were red, and communicated a burning sensation to 
the touch. 

‘The period of convalescence, as well as that of the fever, was 
variable. In the former part of the time, and before the weather 
began to grow cool, patients seldom died after the tenth day, as far as 
I could learn; but their deaths took place on the third, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth, and more rarely on the ninth day. After the cold 
weather appeared, they sometimes dropped off suddenly, and after 
having exhibited all the marks of convalescence, three weeks from 
the time of their seizure. So, of those who recovered, some re- 
gained their health with an elastic quickness; while others were 
very slow in the acquisition of strength; were a long time troubled 
with great weakness in some of their joints, oftenest the knees; and 
were afflicted by adematous swellings of the feet, ankles, and legs. 
It is worthy of remark, that the meazles had begun to appear, when 
the fever came, and they disappeared; but, no sooner was the fever 
vanquished, than they returned more generally than ever.’ 

The length to which our extracts have extended, compels us to 
advert very briefly to the means generally adopted in the treatment 
of the disease. The effects of bleeding, in its early stages, are de- 
clared to have been salutary, and to have communicated, in most cases, 
anew energy to the system. Little or no advantage was derived 
from blistering. The good effects of cathartics, however, were not 
less obvious than venesection. From the commencement of the dis- 
order, the application of cool air to the body of the patient, and the 
use of cool drinks, were deemed of the utmost importance ; and clean- 
liness, in every thing, was indispensabe. We shall return, before 
long, to this copious diary, kept at a remote and fruitful period, for 


farther matters, greatly varied in kind, but all of general interest, for 
the present reader. 
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Song. — The Old Family Clock. 


SONG 


‘HE’LL NEVER DIE FOR LOVE.’ 


He ’ct never die for love, I know! 

He ‘flirts’ and kneels at many shrines, 
And though he follows where I go, 
And dedicates to me his lines, 

He ’|| never die for love, nor wear 
Upon his brow the mark of care. 


He trifles, laughs, and cannot feel ; 
And if love’s passion ever steal 
Into his breast, ’t is when he sleeps, 
And Cvuptp to his bosom creeps, 
And plunges deep within his heart 
His fatal and unshielded dart. 


I love him, but I can’t say why; 

And though for me he would not die, 

I feel that I should Jove to lie 

In the cold grave, all silently, 

If he would strew upon my bier 

Sweet flowrets, wet with one true tear. J. Ni Be 


THE OLD FAMILY CLOCK. 





A TALE OF THB PAST. 


DescenpiNé to me by hereditary right, the time-piece that was my 
father’s, and my grandfather’s before me, is now in my possession, 
and occupies a prominent place in the vesture of my study. How 
often have I sat and gazed upon its time-worn countenance, listening 
to its regular and monotonous ticking, and inly longing that it could 
speak, and tell me what it had seen in its younger days | Doubtless 
it has gazed on many a scene of bloodshed and slaughter, of revelling 
and mirth. Doubtless it has lifted its hands in horror at some enact- 
ing tragedy, never failing to sound its customary alarm. At any 
rate, whoever has w alked upon the earth for an hundred years, or 
even if he has been confined for so long a time in one position, must 
have been the witness of much that would now be interesting. Oh 
that the old clock could speak! How many bright and sparkling 
eyes have been turned to its paternal-looking face, only to lose their 
vivacity, by seeing that it pointed its hand to the dreaded IX! How 
many But to our story. 

Other authors describe their heroes and heroines; why should not 
I describe mine? It is encased in an upright box, some eight feet 
in height, two in width, and the same in depth; so that when it is 
erect, ‘with its black metal face peering through its glass covering, it 
resembles more an Egyptian mummy, than a chronicler of time. ~ Its 
machinery is of that complicated character, which is an unfathomable 
mystery to modern tinkers, who are altogether unable to regulate its 
labyrinthine tortuosities. There are a few antique figures carved 
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upon its summit, covered with icoomsiee sail moth-eaten gilding. 
The hands are composed of some polished metal, kept bright by 
weekly scrubbings. The sarcophagus is made of an exceedingly fine 
grained wood, stained and varnished ; but this may have been done 
by its later proprietors. The inner spi ace is capacious enough to ad- 
mit the body of an ordinary man; but when the door is closed, it 
would seem impossible that a child could be concealed within it. 
There it stands, in yonder corner, ticking away with imperturbable 
gravity, although it knows very well that it is the subject of my 
present lucubrations. 

[ have said that it was once the property of my grandfather. Good 
old man! He has been dead but a few years, and I have often seen 
the venerable time-piece in his own house. He had been a soldier 
in the war of the revolution, and always had some story to tell con- 
cerning his perilous rencontres; but I observed that he inv ariably 
stopped, as the bell of the old clock sounded the hour of nine; and 
although he were in the very centre of an interesting story, I was 
unable to get another word from his lips, until the ensuing evening, 
when he would take it up exactly where he left off. 

I have hinted, too, that there was a story connected with the old 
clock. Fancy then, indulgent reader, that you are gazing into a snug 
little room, in a country farm-house. The old clock stands in one 
corner, and in the other a smooth and nic ely-curtained bed. A bright 
fire is blazing on the hearth. A small stand is before it, on one side 
of which sits my venerable grandmother, ‘ spectacles on nose,’ indus- 
triously knitting on a pair of woollen stockings. In the corner, is her 
white-haired partner, with a short pipe in his mouth, ‘ revelling in an 
atmosphere of his own creation.’ Opposite to him, occupying an 
old oaken chair, sits— your humble servant. I was younger then 
than I am now; I believe I had not seen twelve summers ; ‘and the 
old man delighted to amuse his favorite grand-child with his tales of 
the war. 

Well, imagine a long and unbroken silence. Nothing disturbs the 
monotony of the scene, save the occasional leap of my grandame's 
ball to the floor, or the upraised finger of the old man, as an unusually 
large volume of smoke issues from his lips. At length, ‘it was my 
cue to speak.’ 

‘Grandfather, tell me a story.’ 

‘What about, child ?” 

‘Oh, about the war.’ 

Silence again ensues. The old man seems meditating what event 
to relate. At this critical juncture, the old clock, having given its 
customary warning, lifteth up its hammer, and strikes. This seems to 
touch a chord in the old man’s heart. His eye brightens, a smile illu- 
mines his withered cheek, the pipe goes to its rest, and he opens his lips. 

‘I will tell you something about that old clock, boy; something 
that you have never heard.’ 

A preparatory hem; a stirring of the fire, and a snuffing of the 
candles by the matron, and he proceeds. 

‘Years, years ago, boy, even before your father was born, a little 
log cabin was. the | only dwelling within a great distance. Had you 
lived in those days, your eye would have rested upon nothing, on 
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either hand, save lofty forests, and the gray summits of towering hills. 
They alone remain as they were in the days of my boyhood. Where 
the village rears its splendid mansions, and gilded spires, there was 
then a dismal swamp, considered irreclaimable. A huge oak tree 
occupied the spot where the church now stands. All around were 
woods ; and the cry of the panther, or the fierce howling of the hun- 
gry wolf, often resounded through the forest. The solitary log cabin 
stood upen this very spot. A little clearing surrounded it, and its 
inmates lived by the cultivation of a few acres, being forced by ne- 
cessity to deny themselves the luxuries of life. At the time of which 
I am speaking, its only occupants were, a man who had seen some 
forty summers, his partner, and a little boy, their only offspring. — 
He had emigrated to this country in consequence of some opposition 
to his matrimonial connexion; and instead of remaining upon the 
sea-board, had buried himself deep in the forest. Here his boy was 
born, and here he dwelt, until the earth was heaped upon his breast. 

‘A few years produced a change in the scene. ‘The father and 
mother had grown old, and the boy had become a young man. He 
was strong and active, and possessed a disposition rather good than 
otherwise. I may say that he was handsome, having inherited a 
goodly share of his mother’s beauty. By this time, a few other fami- 
lies had strayed into the forest, and a few more log houses had been 
erected. One of these families had emigrated from England, and, 
by reason of a family connexion, had built their cabin very near that 
of the first settler. It was composed of the same number, but the 
youngest of the trio was a daughter instead of a son. She was very 
beautiful. Her form was faultless, and you might gaze upon her 
features for hours together. There was a spot upon her face very 
similar to the strawberry that you may see upon your grandmother’s 
cheek.’ 

I turned to look at this phenomenon, and discovered that the nee- 
dles of the old lady were flying more busily than ever. There was 
aslight smile on her lips. My grandfather proceeded. 

‘ As time flew on, the country around began to become more and 
more settled. The smoke from newly-risen cabins might be daily 
seen, curling and wreathing above the tallest trees. As the society 
increased, new ties were formed to bind it together. A building, lar- 
ger than the ordinary dwellings, was erected, which served the pur- 
poses of a chapel, and public w orship upon the Sabbath was conducted 
by the oldest settler. A school-house was also reared, and the most 
knowing man in the colony taught his school during the winter 
months. As the soil grew more and more subdued, and more leisure 
was allowed, the former customs of the settlers were gradually restored. 
Parties and merry-makings were held by the young maidens, and the 
young men often amused themselves by more athletic sports. In 
running, leaping, wrestling, and kindred feats of strength, the son of 
the old; settler, whom lL shall hereafter call Harry, that being the name 
given him by his companions, was always victor. He was in a short 
time looked upon as the ‘ smartest’ young fellow in the colony. On 
the other hand, the danghter of his neighbor, whom I shall call Mary, 
excelled the rest of her. companions not only in personal beauty, but 
she was also the best dancer, and could make better butter and cheese, 
than any one around her; so that in a short time the hearts of all the 
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young men in the settlement were laid at her feet. She possessed 
one quality that sometimes created a great deal of trouble. She 
well knew her. power over her followers, and was a little addicted to 
coquetry.’ 

Here my grandmother moved her chair, and rattled the half-burnt 
sticks upon the fire, by which means I lost a few sentences, nor could 
I persuade the old man to repeat them. 

‘ Harry had long desired to obtain the first place in the affections 
of the belle, but she would n’t even give him an opportunity to 
breathe forth his hopes; for, as soon as he verged upon the topic 
that occupied the first place in his heart, her natural vivacity, I sup- 
pose, would lead her to talk of the weather, or the crops, or the size 
of the moon, or something equally vague and general, though she 
might have repeated the same remark an hundred times before. But 
she well knew the game she was playing; for, if he manifested the 
least symptom of disaffection, a single look veneered him to his former 
position at her feet. It was ‘too bad,’ it was ‘ outrageous,’ and he 
told her so— but all to no purpose. Yet he was her follower. He 
gallanted her home from all the quiltings and tea-parties, and was 
considered by his companions as her accepted lover, and soon to be 
her acknowledged husband. This, however, she had never promised 

‘ At length, when Harry was about twenty-one, and Mary eighteen 
years of age, a series of depredations began to be committed upon 
the little colony, by the neighboring Indians. They were stimulated 
to this by the blox yd- thirsty French ; and, in the hope of obtaining a 
trifling reward, scrupled not to tomahawk and scalp defenceless wo- 
men and helpless children. In a few months, the number in the 
colony had so decreased, that but twenty able-bodied men remained. 
These were afterward accustomed to work together, going in a body 
to the field of one man, and completing his work, and then to that of 
another. They always carried their guns with thom, to be ready in 
case of a surprise. 

‘One day, while they were at work, the war-whoop of the savages 
was heard. Hastening to the settlement, they beheld the women and 
children rushing to and fro, pursued by the enemy. They drove on, 
and attacked the Indians in the rear, and pressed them so hotly, that 
they fled, but not until every one had affixed a bleeding scalp to his 
belt. Perceiving that they were still the majority, they soon returned ; 
and then it was the turn of the colonists to fly. But the aim of the 
Indians was too sure; ail but two or three, who had escaped by 
secret flight, were tomahawked. Harry, on the first onset, rushed to 
his home, hoping that he might protect his parents, who were now 
old and infirm. The savages perceived him, as he entered the door, 
and pursued him close. They did not reach the house, however, 
until he had torn up the floor, and, thrusting his parents beneath it, 
prostrate upon the ground, carefully replaced the boards. Before 
they entered the door, he himself had vanished. At this moment, 
the shout of friends was heard ; and the Indians, without stopping to 
fire the buildings, betook themselves to flight. 

‘Seon afterward, Mary, who had contrived to save herself and her 
parents from the general slaughter, rushed into the house of the old 
settler. She was the picture of despair. Nota soul was to be seen ; 
and she breke forth into exclamations of the deepest grief. Wring- 
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ing her hands, and beating her breast, she cried out: ‘ Harry! my 
dear Harry! where are you? Oh, they have killed him! Would 
to God they had killed me, tou !’ 

‘This was enough. The door of the old clock flew open; Harry 
jumped out; and with one bound, Mary was in his arms. Many 
were the kisses he imprinted on her lips. So absorbing was his happi- 
ness, that Harry entirely forgot his parents, who began to grow tired of 
their imprisonment. These released, they went out in search of 
others who might have escaped. A few were found; but the most 
joyful sight, was a company of English soldiers, who had come to 
remain a few weeks at the settlement. Among them was a chaplain, 
and, even before the dead were buried, the two lovers were united in 
marriage. But the clock is striking nine, boy; it is time for you to 
go to bed.’ 

‘ But what was Harry’s other name, grandfather ?” 

‘ Never mind to-night; ask me to-morrow.’ 

‘ But I long to know now; do tell me, grandfather !’ 

‘No, no; it is nine o’clock.’ 

‘ Please, Sir! — I shall sleep so much sounder to-night.’ 

‘Ask your grandmother, you young rogue !’ 

I glanced at her. A bright smile was on her withered counte- 
nance. She did not speak, but | knew that my aged grand-sire was 
the identical Harry, and his white-haired partner no other than the 
Mary he had loved. 


I. Le Cy 


SONNETS TO THE HOUSATONIC. 


BY WILLIAM P!TT PALMER. 


Vv. 


Txere, on yon eastern hill’s uplifted brow, 

My father’s cot, o’erhung with leafy green, 
Smiles as of yore, tue last dear object seen 

At parting, and the earliest gazed on now, 

As through the bending elm’s light waving bough, 
Its white walls gleam upon my wistful eye, 
And the warm flushings of the sunset sky 

Its western casemenis lavishly endow 
With heaven’s refiecied glories. How intense 

The joy that follows memory’s flying trace, 

To find the olden forms in their old place, 
Grouped as when boyhood idly wandered thence; 

No dimple parted from the landscape’s face, 

No numbness fallen on the gazer’s sense! 


vi. 


Sprait of change! hast thou as gently dealt 
With those dear forms that lovingly whilome 
Did meet and mingle in that blessed home, 

Each joy or grief with mutual fondness felt ? 

Are they all there ? — gray sire, and she that knelt 
O’er iny pale childhood with an angel's care ? 
The generous brother and the sister fair ? 

Whose gentle eyes would ever soonest melt 

To hear the woes of that adventurous sire, 

Whose youth was cradled on the perilous sea, 
In storm and battle, battling to be free, 

With those who braved the Briton’s vengeful ire, 
And bore the green land to her jubilee, 

Through fields of blood, and cities whelmed in fire? 
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BY ROBERT BURTS, ESQ., OF THE UNITED STATES’ NAVY. 





I. 





Tuere once hung a lyre of such exquisite lay, 
In a green sunny isle, in the midst of the seas, 
That Appollo strayed thither, enchanted, one day, 
To list to the numbers it flung on the breeze ; 
The god stood enraptured ; and when it had done, 
With eager delight, he snatched the rich prize, 

And bearing it off to his home in the sun, 
He placed it high up in the blue evening skies. 





Then man missed the sounds that had ravished him oft; 
And sadly he wandered, in search of the lyre, 

Till casting his eyes, in despair, ‘ up aloft,’ 
He saw it there glittering, in heavenly fire. 

And when midnight had lulled all the world to its rest, 
A soft, tender strain came down on his ear, 

And he knew ’t was the harp that on earth he loved best, 
Discoursing sweet music on high to the spheres. 

Brooklyn. 


A DISH OF TEA. 


























BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CIRCUS, ‘THE KUSHOW PROPERTY,’ ETC. 





*Drasoticat Envy, and its brother Malice, with all their accursed company, sl 
whispering, cruel back biting, spiteful detraction, and the rest of that hideous crew, whic 
I hope are very falsely said tu attend the tea-table, being more apt to think they fre- 
quent those public places where virtuous women never come.’ 


Tus vindication, from the very clever preface to the letters of 
Lapy Mary Worttey Monrracu, will be confirmed by the ‘ wisdom 
of ages.’ The dignity of the tea-table will be maintained, in spite 
of the insane ravings of ‘the Graham.’ Let the reader call to mind 
the circles of his own tea-drinking acquaintance, who are confirmed 
4) in that practice, and seriously answer to his own heart, whether 
Hi ‘diabolical envy and its brother malice, with all their accursed com- 
pany, sly whispering, cruel backbiting, spiteful detraction, and the 
rest of that hideous crew,’ are not very falsely said to attend the tea- 
table. 

I recollect a knot of antique sociables, of whom Miss Patty was 
the presiding deity, who held their assemblies all the year round at 
the Honeysuckle Cottage. Not that any formal invitation was given 
out, but there seemed to be a tacit understanding betwixt them that 
they should come together weekly, to enjoy each other’s society, and 
to drink tea, ‘sociably.’ Nor was there any grudging of hospitality 
on the part of my aunt, who was knit to these ‘ good souls’ by bonds 
of the tenderest affection. And it can be with truth averred, that 
these pious women indulged only in virtuous discourses; and the only 
inroads which they made upon any thing, were upon my Aunt Patty’s 
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best sonbhontt tea. Oh! they loved their wet It was chal nectar, 
their ‘chief good,’ their ambrosial food. To this delicious beverage, 
all other viands yielded up the palm. 

How well do I remember them, grouped about the tea- table, on a 
winter’s evening, starched and prim, waiting for the ‘ moving of the 
waters.’ A genial fire burnt brightly on the hearth; the tidy bricks 
were painted of a flaming redness ; ‘the brazen andirons were like 
refined gold. In those days, grates, Franklins, and other parapher- 
nalia, had not possessed the ample jambs, nor dissipated those feel- 
ings of greater sociability, which rallied around the ancient hearth, 
like an altar. There was no intense and sulphur-breathing coal, to 
clog the free atmosphere of the apartment; but gay and brilliant 
flames shot upward, with an agreeable crackling, diffusing the double 
luxury of light and heat. <A tabby-cat, that requisite appendage toa 
picture of domestic comfort, lay wrapped up in perfect quiescence on 
the rug. She was a beautifully- -tortoised creature, and would have 
graced a painter’s canvass. ‘The mantel was not crowded with shell 
temples, and other gimcrackry of a vulgar school, but with four sub- 
stantial brazen candlesticks, with china vases between, and at the 
ends two polished conch-shells, which made a dreary sound when 
applied to the ear, like the distant roaring of the surge. The family 
Bible occupied a conspicuous place in the apartment, and was reve- 
rentially supported by a polished walnut stand. The walls were 
adorned with needle-work, in excellent preservation, enclosed in nar- 
tow gilded frames, and protected from dust, dirt, and close inspec- 
tion; the enduring monuments of Miss Patty’s early taste and inge- 
nuity. In order to save the trouble of answering questions, they 
were severally inscribed, ‘basket of flowers,’ ‘fruit,’ ‘robin red 
breast,’ etc., etc., and underneath, in legible characters, ‘ Parry 
JONES.’ 

In fact, every thing about the apartment looked ‘so nice.’ The 
carpet was most cleanly swept; the sideboard was polished to the 
last degree; the mahogany table in the centre reflected a plate of 
very desirable toast. The tea- urn, that honored receptacle, was wor- 
thy of its pure ambrosia. ‘ Non cedebat honori.’ It raised itself in 
silvery whiteness, above all the minor utensils of the table, while the 
steam ascending from it, like a rich incense, made a shadowy undula- 
tion on the wall. Around its circumference, was an embossed repre- 
sentation of a fox-chase. Reynard was flying for his life; the 
huntsmen were winding their horns; the horses were dashing over 
the hedge; the hounds were in full cry, over ‘ bush, brake, and scaur,’ 
and pursuing the game unto the death. The milk- -pot was a little 
model of classic elegance. The cream reposed in it like double 
refined snow of the Appenines. It seemed as pure as purity itself. 
It looked a cordial, as if it might be ‘ parmaceti for an inward bruise,’ 
a balsam for the most deadly wound. And then the sugar! — rival- 
ling the milk in whiteness ! — glistening in the bright light; cracked 
into the most convenient lumps, and ready to be conveyed with tongs 
of silver for the grand amalgamation ! 

Is not your mouth moistened, my reader! Does not a tear-like 
drop struggle and gush from its corners, and your inmost stomach 
yearn! The lip has its tears of sympathy from a yearning stomach, 
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as well as the eye from the ‘ burning crucible of the brain.’ Oh! de- 
lightful banquets, ‘ noctes ceneque Detim !’ — superior to all other ban- 
quets, and worthy the sweetest inspiration of the muse. Dinner, 
with its viands, is a gross, brutish, animal enjoyment. Teeth, mus- 
cles, eyes, heart, soul, must be engrossed in despatching its solid 
masses But tea is a divien: ethereal, subtle symposium. It distils 
into the brain, it enliveneth the soul, it sharpeneth the tongue, it 
brighteneth the eyes, it smooths down wrinkles and cares; it 1s wor- 
thy of a god above the purple god Bacchus; worthier far of chased 
goblets, and to be crowned with flowers. Tea bringeth no redness 
of eyes, no defection of the wits, no grovelling obeisance to the 
earth, no mockery of the world, no melancholy abstractions. Tea 
clothes none with raggedness, shakes no man’s credit, forfeits no 
friends, brings no ‘ gray hairs in sorrow to the grave,’ makes no wives 
broken-hearted, no ‘ghildzen beggars, no houses ductienin And can 
the bacchanal say as much, who steeps his soul in forgetfulness, and 
riots on the juice of the grape! Come with me to the garden of 
Rollo. He is a raving votary of the god. He revels in nocturnal 
orgies. Look around you, and be hold the garden of.the sluggard. 
How are these walks clogged sige rubbish. These beds, once so 
redolent of fragrance, how vainly do they struggle against the domi- 
nion of weeds. How doth this tender plant droop for shelter. How 
doth that sweet flower struggle to bloom. How doth the bruised 
and trampled vine beg for thy traiming hand, heart-broken wife of his 
bosom! How even the birds do noi pause upon the wing which once 
descended, and made these alleys vocal. Behold here a ruined arbor, 
a neglected grotto; there a fallen statue, and a fountain choked w ith 
leaves. The train of the serpent is over the ‘ flowers of loveliness;’ 
the wild grass grows long and unheeded, and I gaze upon a waste 
and desert spot, which might have been a garden of paradise. 

Direct your eyes to the old mansion, at the end of the avenue. The 
moss grows on the roof, the bricks drop fromthe chimney, the windows 
hang by a hinge, and the lintels are decayed. Does it bear about it 
any appeezrance of a nome? Are there any altars around which the 
affections may gather in holy sacrifice? Alas, the golden censers have 
been broken, the sweet incense goeth up no more. And are these 
thy fruits, oh Bacchus! giver of joy? And is the danger sweet to 
follow the god whose temples are encircled with verdant leaves ? 
Away withthee! I contemn thee, thou crowned god! We will tear 
down thy altars, and build others, even to new divi inities. Behold a 
contrast. Come to the cheerful mansion of Miss Patty, and to her 
‘small domains.’ Nightly she sips of her nectarean TEA. Do you 
see there aught of the elements of disorder? Is any thing ayent 
from its own peculiar place ? Are the walls unbrushed of cob- webs ? 
Does the mantle harbor dust!) The gauzy robe of (lueen Mab might 
be trailed over those floors, and yet contract no soil. The spirit of 
comfort reigns within and without. The court-yard is blooming 
with prim roses, the weeded garden is sweet with herbs. This then 
is the spirit of tea! 

Yetare there cavillers without number, despisers of God’s blessings, 
setters forth of strange doctrines, who declare that even this harmless 
beverage is a poison. I abhor them—I detest them! Keep your 
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‘Journals of Health,’ gentlemen, your inane scribblings. More life 
has been sipped from a tea-spoon, than will ever be sucked through 
your quill. | wonder what next will be asserted ; what new device to 
torture patience, or what new pledges will be required. Is tea a 
poison? Then is there ratsbane ina peach. Then call all things 
poison. Write poison on the flood of the rock, destruction in the 
air we breathe, or death upon the heavenly manna. Point me to the 
wretch who, being weary of life, seeks not the ordinary method of 
departure, and neither blows his brains out, nor leaps from the fourth 
story, and gasps out his life on an iron pale, nor tosses himself from 
some Milvian bridge into the sea, nor hangs like a dog in his own 
garret, nor draws his razor at right angles with his throat, and severs 
the vein jugular, but resorts to a more » simple operation, and with all 
the coolness imaginable, tells cook to put the tea-kettle on a simmer, 
and mixing cream and sugar, drinks down the deadly hemlock, and 
departs to his fathers. Or have you ever known a coroner or a jury 
render a verdict in the words following, to wit: ‘ Poisoned by a cup 
of tea? 

‘Ay, Sir, we grant you ; but cause and effect are not always simulta- 
neous. There be some things which loiter and lurk in the system, and 
the end of them is death. ‘It is a slow poison.’ Slow as a snail’s pace, 
doubtless. It is a potion to be taken every day, and ‘ warranted to 
take effect’ at the end of three score years and ten. Then, when the 
aged gentleman, with head like an almond tree, and well contented, 
goes to his long home, ye say, ‘ Behold the victim !’ 

It were a mockery to measure the depths of such shallow reasonings. 
Give me none of your ‘ TEA-total pledges.’ I shall stand up for this 
‘ardent liquor,’ be it green or be it black, ‘ without distinction ot 
color.’ 

Is it not enough to cast away so many of God’s ‘ good creatures,’ 
and would you dry up this last drop of comfort also? Shall eve 
upstart reformer be thrusting his pledge and statistics in the face of 
my conviction, and attenuate my already slender ‘bill of fare,’ dic- 
tating tome what I shall eat, and what I shall drink, and wherewithal 
I shall be clothed ! Reining me within bounds, and saying ‘ hitherta 
shalt thou come, and no farther’ Shall my stomach never ‘ vaunt 
itself!’ shall it never be ‘ puffed up?’ Truly, my poor judgment will 
have little to exercise itself upon, if it thus yields up its prerogative, 
but will be warped and twisted to suit the will of these moral char- 
latans. There is ‘the Graham,’ on the one hand, would starve me 
into a ‘ walking shadow,’ and deprive me of those nutritious solids 
which make the man, substituting his own bran, worse than the broth 
of the Spartans. There is a host of zealots on the other, of whom 
we would not grumble a monosyllable, so long as they kept within 
modest bounds, and did not wax insolent in their might, but who, not 
contented with their ‘ inch,’ but they must take an ell, * would banish 
from high days, and holidays ‘all that can intoxicate,’ pledging in- 
sipid healths in brimmers of water—risum teneatis amia! Ye 
vaunting philanthropists! Have ye yet to learn that it is not wine 
alone which can intoxicate? That there are other drau hts, more 
delicious in the quaffing, and which make the brain reel an madden ; 
love, beauty, flattery ? 
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But your senseless code would banish all that comes in ‘ question- 
able shape.’ It would ostracise the most precious gifts of our good 
God, and forbid their use, because he trusted that his creatures would 
notabuse them. The bright scenes of pleasure should never expand, 
because they may be too much indulged in ; and the breath of music 
should never be heard, for its tones are too seductive ; and the rose 
should be banished for ever from the garden, because it has a thorn. 

But worse than all, the ghost of the Boston conspiracy is stalking. 
At midnight it again moves, which is best suited for unhallowed deeds. 
In the guise of savages, a tumultuous crowd rushes whither the sea- 
crossing ships are riding at anchor. Listen to their infernal yells! 
Chest by chest they throw over the precious weed into the waves. 
Did ever the greedy sea receive such a treasure ! 

We are then to be reduced to the original element of water, as our 
father Adam drank it, sparkling. Is not this retrograding with a 
vengeance! Is not this ‘ rolling back the tide of time,’ and throwing 
the world into infancy? W hat advantage then hath it of all its dis- 
coveries, at which it has arrived by no ‘sudden flash of intelligence, 
but slowly and painfully ? But, no, no; we will oppose this deep- 
rooted conspiracy ; by the powers of Souchong! we will oppose it. 
We will not be reduced to the extremity of water. Flow on then, 
thou generous liquor ! — flow on like a river : 


‘Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
Ye that mingle may. 


Water is decidedly good ‘ in its own place ;’ and a manly tar once 
stutteringly declared, that ‘no one thing has done so much for navi- 
gation.’ But to return to that alone, is too much like returning to the 
dead weight of metallic currency; like discarding the superior light 
and discoveries of the age, and going back to the land of Egypt. I 
say again, | love water. It is delicious; and when the tongue is 
parched, and fever rages, would willingly plunge into its refreshing 


depths. But it is too cold, and not pungent enough for the social 


board, or for occasions of extraordinary rejoicing. Water is taste- 
less, as air is colorless, and as every thing that is good,is unmixed and 
pure. I look upon other liquors, when compared with tea, with the 
respect of a Virginia host, who advertised his whole stock to be sold. 
His cider was excellent, his champaigne wines were worthy of the 
highest consideration, but his Madeira was ‘so old, as only to be men- 
tioned very reverentially!’ 

Let these new-fangled pledges, the cunning inventions of a gene- 
ration spiritually proud, whoare perpetually discovering some new land 
in morals, (and who then kneel down in thanksgiving, as did Columbus, 
and erect their standard to the breeze, and claim | it in the name of 
God, by right of the first discovery,) let these pledges be applied to 
tobace o-chew ers, if you please. ‘They may be driven out, we maintain, 
by all means, by fair or by foul, as we would bid a guilty, outlawed, 
garlicky wretch begone. If he departs precipitately, it is well ; ‘ if 
not, we turn him out, without compunction. Oh! the filthy, nauseous 
weed ! — and oh, ye snuffing, snivelling, sneezing, chewing, spitting, 
squirting votaries, who make your mouths reservoirs, and your lip- 
corners aqueducts for foul waters to gush through; ye are the 
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depraved subjects for the violent benevolence of this age! Let the 
BACCHO ABSTINERE of the present wine-pledge be modified or altered 
thus : ABSTINERE TO-BAccHO. To expel this noxious weed, ‘ pledges’ 
may be employed, or any other means, lawful or unlawful, Jesuistical 
or Christian ; as no argument can be trumped up, which is not inge- 
niously absurd, to prove that it was ever intended for the human mouth. 
In other respects, we are opposed to the unnecessary increase of 
pledges ; and surely it is imagining ‘a vain thing,’ to expect us to 
abstain from delicious, purifying, enlivening Tea. Are any so de- 
praved, that they cannot use a good thing moderately, but must pledge 
themselves to abstain from it altogether! The more shame for them! 
And the command of their appetites, and the knowing where to stop, 
are habits which ought to be acquired. He who never faces danger 
or temptation, deserves little credit for his virtue ; but whoso can sit 
down at a luxurious banquet, and, like a skilful charioteer, command 
the reins of his appetite, is entitled to more regard, and acquires a 
more important lesson in the science of self-government. It is true 
that most men find it more easy to abstain entirely— as thou, Boswell, 
canst adduce an illustrious example — but that will not alter, but 
rather strengthen, the principle which is here laid down, that tempe- 
rance is better, more honorable, more praiseworthy, than abstinence. 

When I behold a person at the cheerful board abstaining from the 
proffered cup of green or black, and all through fear of being carried 
away by an excess of love, | cannot help lamenting that he is so 
little able to trust himself, and that appetite must be cruelly imprisoned 
and confined, for fear of hurling coward reason from the throne. In- 
stead of awarding the palm to such a one for superior self-denial, I 
cannot, except for his pusillanimity, give him any credit at all. When, 
on the other hand, I behold a person, after thankfully indulging in his 
‘two cups,’ that Rubicon of prudence, beyond which it is unlawful te 
pass, yearning for a third, and yet with an easy sway, lording it over 
his appetite, curbing it, as it were, with a well regulated police, and 
coming off with a renowned victory from the conflict, I find it impos- 
sible to conceal my admiration. Surely for such a triumph it was not 
fool-hardiness to have entered the lists; and they who can so glo- 
rr conquer themselves, are prepared to encounter the world 
beside. 

Who then will ingloriously relinquish his prerogative ? Who will 
pledge himself to give up the reins of judgment, and tremble to let his 
appetite go forth on its lawful errands, lest it should get the better of 
him? Nay, rather give it its own, and then if it sLould set up its 
rampant claims, fight against it manfully, and have it distinctly to know 
that you are not to be bullied out of propriety. Again I say, give 
me none of your TEA-total pledges. Shall I not, (by way of paren- 
thesis,) put in one good word for coffee? As I am attached to the true 
faith, shall not this ‘ article’ be protected against the heretical attacks 
of the reformers? I shall prove myself a very Henry in these 
matters, and shall be a stubborn casuist to deal with. Summon your 
conclave, my dear Pope Leo, and tickle my ears with the title of 
‘Defender of the Faith.’ These levellers shall find the country too 
hot forthem. We will bring fires and kindle around the renowned 
Devavan, and Grauam shall be singed like a burnt crust of his own 
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bread. Howhappy and exhilarated am | after my two cupsat breakfast ! 
The world appears new and bright, after the night’s refreshing slum- 
bers, and casting aside slippers, | am ready to jump into boots, and to 
face the busy. world. The Arab sips of it in the desert, and it imbues 
him with the spirit of his steed ; and out of tiny and gilded cups, all 
spiced and fragrant, the houris of the harem drink it. Ir 1s Goon. 
But shall I compare it with tea! As well compare the fountain, 
which sparkles in its vivacity, with the dull and sluggish pool. It does 
not claim eminence. But enough for the present. I shall be back to 
tea, and join the maiden drinkers in another ‘ dish,’ anon. 


LINES 


TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE J.W. GOULD. 


BY GRACE GRAFTON. 


I 


Tue south wind fanned his cheek, and ocean’s wave 

Whispered of health, to woo him from the grave, 

As, launched once more upon the bounding main, 

He left the land he ne’er might view again. 

Painful his passage to that foreign shore, 

Where lonely, sad, his sinking frame he bore ; 

And many a lingering sigh his fond heart gave, 

For friends and kindred, as the gloomy wave 

Bore him away, and sickness laid him low. 

He prayed kind heaven to sanctify the blow; 

But e’en in prayer, ’twixt him and heaven would come 
Visions of love and home! 


*T was passed, that voyage drear, and yet again 

Helpless he floats upon the pathless main; 

But ‘ homeward bound’ the gallant vessel flew ! 

And bore within, kind, manly hearts, and true. 

Gently they cheered his last sad hours of life, 

And soothed the anguish of that mortal strife ; 

And through the solemn watches of the night, 

Kept holy vigils; from the book of light 

Shedding a halo round the brow of death : 

As faintly ebbed the sufferer’s parting breath, 

‘ Spare me,’ he cried, amid stern death’s alarms, 
‘To reach my mother’s arms!’ 


Itt. 


It might not be; the conflict sad and sore 
With christian patience, christian faith, he bore ; 
And nearer as the last dark moment came, 
Ever he called upon his mother’s name; 
With filial fondness rare, and strong in death, 
Bequeathed her blessings with his latest breath. 
Stull, still his spirit calls, from the blue sea, 
Saying, ‘Oh! mother loved, grieve not for me! 
I do but wait thee on a happier shore, 
The ‘ebon gate’ is passed; ’tis o’er, ’tiso’er! 
Of death the sting, of grave the victory : 
Mother, I wait for thee!’ 
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An ADDRESS, DELIVERED BEFORE THE MERcaAnTILe Liprary Association, at the Odeon 


in Boston, September 13, 1838. By Epwarp Everett. Boston: Wituam D. 
Ticknor. 


Ir is a pleasant sight, to see a high official personage, like Governor Evererr, 
leaving the affairs of state for a time, to mingle with his young friends, as a familiar 
teacher, illustrating, as well by his example as his arguments, the influence of culti- 
vated mind, and intellectual and moral enterprise, in a nation of freemen. The 
address before us is just such an one as might be expected from the pen of the re- 
fined and elegant scholar whence it emanates. It bears, throughout, those marks 
which ever distinguish the man of true genius from unimaginative, exploring wri- 
ters, whom readers and public journals obliquely or explicitly praise, because in their 
long disquisitions to prove what is intuitively true or intuitively false, there is nothing 
which can be gainsayed, or which calls for reprehension. Here, on the contrary, 
interesting facts are reflected by lucid images, and expressed with singular beauty 
and terseness; yet there is an unambitious simplicity and plainness of style, remark- 
able no less for its energy and picturesqueness — a coincidence equally rare and fortu - 
nate. There is one great benefit resulting from this, which is of incalculable impor- 
tance, but which is too often lost sight of. Truths, briefly illustrated, and felicitously 
enforced, will be remembered, by the hearer or reader, and be fruitful of good influ- 
ences, long after the occasion of their delivery or publication has gone by. Inter- 
minable periods, and endless interlacings of diction, interspersed with labored clas- 
sicalities, dragged in by ear and horn, with the spirit of a hide-bound pedant, are 
too often characteristics of some of our most prominent address and lecture writers, 
whose minds, however cultivated, are by no means fertile. Mr. Verpiancx, whose 
literary repute (which may be mainly traced to this too ephemeral class of compo- 
titions) may cause his manner to be emulated by some, is not unfrequently a delin- 
quent in the characteristics we have commended ; and we venture to affirm, what we 
have heard distinguished readers declare, that of the numerous productions of this 
nature, which have proceeded from his pen, no considerable sentence would be found 
to have been borne in mind by the hearer or reader, after the lapse of any length of 
time, however commendable its sentiments or inculcations. This is the error of a 
style which may be, and doubtless is, sufficiently correct, in a literal sense, perhaps 
laboriously so, but which nevertheless lacks ease, simplicity, and vivacity. The 
very reverse of these distinctive blemishes, are the prevailing characteristics of the 
address under notice, from which we proceed to select a few extracts, in proof of the 
justice of ourencomiums. In some opening remarks upon commercial exchanges, we 
find the following: 


“ There are probably few individuals in this assembly, who took their morning’s meal 
this day, without the use of articles brought from almostevery part of the world. The 
table on which it was served was made from a tree which grew on the Spanish main 
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or one of the West-India islands, and it was covered with a table-cloth from St. Peters- 
burg or Archangel. The tea was from China; the coffee from Java; the sugar from 
Cuba or Louisiana; the silver spoons from Mexico or Peru; the cups and saucers from 
England or France. Each of these articles was purchased by an exchange of other 
products — the growth of our own or foreign countries — collected and distributed by a 
succession of voyages, often to the farthest corners of the globe. Without cultivating 
a rood of ground, we taste the richest fruits of every soil. Without stirring from our 
fireside, we collect on our tables the growth of every region. In the midst of winter, 
we are served with fruits that ripened in a tropical sun; and struggling monsters are 
dragged from the depths of the Pacific ocean, to lighten our dwellings.” 


We are glad to find such sentiments as the subjoined, enforced with earnest elo- 
quence. The lecturer is speaking of the unworthy prejudice which has been suffered 
to obtain in the United States, against capital and capitalists. He is speaking of the 
progress, from infancy upward, of the whale wade of New-Bedford and Nantucket: 


“The business has grown, until the ancient fishing-grounds have become the first 
stations on a modern whaling voyage; and capitals are now required sufficient to fit 
out a vessel for an absence of forty months, and a voyage of circumnavigation. Fifty 
thousand dollars are invested in a single vessel; she doubles Cape Horn, ranges from 
New South Shetland to the coasts of Japan, cruises in unexplored latitudes, stops for 
refreshment at islands before undiscovered, and on the basis perhaps of the capital of an 
individual house in New-Bedford or Nantucket, performs an exploit which, sixty or 
seventy years ago, was thoughta great object to be effected by the resources of the 
British government. In this branch of business, a capital of twelve or fifteen millions 
of dollars is invested. Its object is to furnish a cheap and commodious light for our 
winter evenings. The capitalist, it is true, desires an adequate interest on his invest- 
ment; but he can only get this by selling his oil at a price at which the public are able 
and willing to buy it. The‘cvergrown capitalist’ employed in this business, is an over- 
grown lamp-lighter. Before he can pocket his six per cent., he has trimmed the lamp of 
the cottager who borrows an hour from evening to complete her day’s labor, and has 


lighted the taper of the pale and thovght-worn student, who is ‘ outwatching the bear,’ 
over some ancient volume.” 


Short-sighted persons have often inveighed, here and elsewhere, against the accu- 
mulations of capital, in the production of manufactures, carried on by machinery. 
Such have seen, with abundant foreboding, the shuttle drop from the fingers of the 
weaver, and fall into iron fingers that ply it faster; and the sailor furl his sail and 
lay down his oar, bidding ‘a strong, unwearied servant, on vaporous wings,’ to bear 
him through the water, making the stormy sea his smooth highway. To such 
croaking economists, we commend the following unanswerable arguments: 


“When we hear persons condemning accumulations of capital employed in manufac- 
tures, we cannot help saying to ourselves, is it possible that any rational man can 
desire to stop those busy wheels, to paralyze those iron arms, to arrest that falling 
stream, which works while it babbles? What is your object? Do you wish wholly to 
deprive society of the frnit of the industry of these inanimate but untiring laborers? Gr 
do you wish to lay on aching human shoulders the burdens which are so lightly borne 
by these patient metallic giants? Look at Lowell. Behold the palaces of her indus- 
try side by side with her churches and her school-houses, the long lines of her shops 
and warehouses, her streets filled with the comfortable abodes of an enterprising, indus- 
trious, and intelligent population. See her fiery Sampsons roaring along her railroad, 
with thirty laden cars in her train. Look at her watery Goliahs, not wielding a weaver’s 
beam, like him of old, but giving motion to hundreds and thousands of spindles and 
looms. Twenty years ago, and two or three poor farms occupied the entire space 
within the boundaries of Lowell. Not more visibly, I had almost said not more rapidly, 
was the palace of Aladdin, in the Arabian tales, constructed by the genius of the lamp, 
than this noble city of the arts has been built by the genius of capital. This capital, it 
is true, seeks a moderate interest on the investment; but it is by furnishing to all who 
desire it, the cheapest garment ever worn by civilized man. To denounce the capital 
which has been the agent of this wonderful and beneficent creation, to wage war with 
a system which has spread and is spreading plenty throughout the country, what is it 
but tu play in real life the part of the malignant sorcerer in the same eastern tale, who, 
manent ond for mischief, utters the baleful spell which breaks the charm, heaves the 
mighty pillars of the palace from their foundation, converts the fruitful gardens back 


to their native sterility, and heaps the abedes of life and happiness with silent and deso- 
late ruins ?” 
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The influences of commerce, in the past and present ages of the world, are admi- 
rably set forth in the annexed passage: 


“When we contemplate the past, we see some of the most important phenomena in 
human history intimately —I had almost said mysteriously — connected with com- 
merce. In the very dawn of civilization, the art of alphabetical writing sprang up 
among a commercial people. One can almost imagine that these wonderfully conve- 
nient elements were a kind of short-hand, which the Phenician merchants, under the 
spur of necessity, cuntrived for keeping their accounts; for what could they have done 
with hieroglyphics of the Egyptian priesthood, applied to the practical purposes of a 
commerce which extended over the known world, and of which we have preserved to 
us such a curious and instructive description by theprophet Ezekiel? A thousand years 
later, and the same commercial race among whees this sublime invention had its urigin, 
performed a not less glorious part as the champions of freedom. 

‘When the Macedonian madman commeiiced his crusade against Asia, the Pheeni- 
cians opposed the only vigorous resistance to his march. The Tyrian merchants de- 
layed him longer beneath the walls of their sea-girt city, than Darius at the head of all 
the armies of the East. In the succeeding centuries, when the dynasties established by 
Alexander were trumbling, ani the Romans in turn took up the march of universal 
conquest and dominion, the commercial city of Carthage, the daughter of Tyre, afford- 
ed the most efficient check to their progress. But there was nowhere sufficient secu- 
rity for property in the old world, to form the basis of a permanent commercial prospe- 
rity. In the nuddle ages, the iron-yoke of the feudal system was broken by commerce. 
The emancipation of Europe from the detestable sway of the barons, began with the 
privileges granted to the cities. The wealth acquired in commerce afforded the first 
counterpoise to that of the feidal chiefs who monopolized the land, and in the space of 
a century anda half, gave birth to a new civilization. In the west of Europe, the Hanse 
towns; in the east, the cities of Venice, Genoa, the ports of Sicily and Naples, Flo- 
rence, Pisa, and Leghorn, begin to swarm with active crowds. The Mediterranean, 
deserted for nearly ten centuries, is covered with vessels. Merchants from the Adriatic 
explore the farthest east: silks, spices, gums, gold, are distributed from the Italian cities 
through Europe, and the dawn of a general revival breaks on the world. Nature, at 
this juncture, discloses another of those mighty mysteries, which man is permitted 
from age to age to read in her awful volume. As the fullness of time approaches for 
the new world to be found, it is discovered that a piece of steel may be so prepared, 
that it will point a steady index to the pole. After it had led the adventurers of Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, tothe utmost limits of the old world —from Iceland to the south 
of Africa — the immortal discoverer, with the snows and sorrows of near sixty years 
upon his head, but with the fire of immortal youth in his heart, placed himself under 
the guidance of the mysterious pilot, bravely followed its mute direction through the 
terrors and the dangers of the unknown sea, and called a new hemisphere into being. 

“It would be easy to connect with this discovery almost all the great events of modern 
history, and, still more, all the great movements of modern civilization. Even in the 
colonization of New-England, although more than almost any other human enterprise 
the offspring of the religious feeling, commercial adventure opened the way and fur- 
nished the means. As time rolled on, and events hastened to their consummation, 
commercial relations suggested the chief topics in the great controversy for liberty. 
The British Navigation Act was the aiaieel foundation of the colonial grievances. 
There was a constant struggle to break away from the limits of the monopoly imposed 
by the mother country. The American navigators could find no walls nor barriers on 
the face of the deep, and they were determined that paper and parchment should not 
shut up what God had thrown open. The moment the war of independence was over, 
the commercial enterprise of the country weut forth like an uncaged eagle, who, havin 
beaten himself almost to madness againsi the bars of his prison, rushes out at lena 
to his native element, and exults as he bathes his undazzled eve in the sunbeam, or 
pillows his breast upon the storm. Our merchants were far from contenting themselves 
with treading obsequiously in the footsteps even of the great commercial nation from 
which we are descended. Ter years had not elapsed from the close of the revolutionary 
war, before the infant commerce of America had struck out for herself a circuit in some 
respects broader and bolder than that of England. Beside penetrating the remotest 
haunts of the commerce heretofore carried on by the trading nations of Europe— the 
recesses of the Mediterranean, the Baltic, and the White seas — she displayed the stars 
and the stripes in distant oceans, where the Lion and the Lilies never floated. She 
not only engaged with spirit in the trade with Hindostan and China, which had been 
thonght to be beyond the grasp of individual capital and enterprise, but she explored 
new markets on islands and coasts before unapproached by modern commerce.” 


In discussing the character of the commerce of Boston, Mr. Everert brings before 
his audience three successive historical and topographical pictures, as in the shifting 
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scenes of adiorama. In the first, the hearer is invited to go up with Governor 
Winrtueor to the heights of Charlestown, as yet without a name, on the day of his 
landing, the seventeenth of June, 1630. Landward, stretches a dismal forest; sea- 
ward, a waste of waters, unspotted with a sail, except that of his own ship. At the 
foot of the hill, are the cabins of two enterprising adventurers to a spot else unten- 
anted by any child of civilization. The second picture is contemplated from the 
same eminence, one hundred and forty-five years later, on the seventeenth of June, 


1775 : 



















A terrific scene of war rages on the top of the hill. Wait for a favorable moment, 
when the volumes of fiery smoke roll away, and over the masts of that sixty-gun ship, 
whose batteries are blazing upon the hill, you behold an ill-built town of about two thou- 
sand dwelling-houses, mostly of wood, with scarce any public buiidings but eight or nine 
churches, the old State-house, and Faneuil Hall; Roxbury beyond, an insignificant 
village; a vacant marsh, in all the space now occupied by Cambridgeport and East 
Cambridge, by Chelsea and East Boston; and beneath your feet the town of Charles- 
town, consisting in the morning of a line of about three hundred houses, wrapped in a 
sheet of flames at noon, and reduced at eventide to a heap of ashes.” 


From the state-house, in Boston, as from an observatory, the lecturer looks down 
upon the third scene; and very faithful and well-colored is the picture : 


‘** As we look down from this lofty structure, we behold the third picture; a crowded, 
busy scene. We see beneath us a city containing eighty or ninety thousand inhabitants, 
and mainly built of brick and granite. Vessels cf every description are moored at the 
wharves. Long lines of commodious and even stately houses cover a space which, 
within the memory of man, was in a state of nature. Substantial blocks of ware- 
houses and stores have forced their way to the channel. Faneuil Hall itself, the con- 
secrated and unchangeable, has swelled to twice its original dimensions. Atheneums, 
hospitals, asylums, and infirmaries, adorn the streets. The school-house rears its mo- 
dest front in every quarter of the city, and sixty or seventy churches attest that the 
children are content to walk in the good old ways of their fathers. Connected with 
the city by eight bridges, avenues, or ferries, you behold a range of towns most of them 
municipally distinct, but all of them in reality forming with Boston one vast metropo- 
lis, animated by one commercial life. Shading off from these, you see that most lovely 
back-ground, a succession of happy settlements, spotted with villas, farm-houses, and 
cottages; united to Boston by a constant intercourse; sustaining the capital from their 
fields and gardens, and prosperous in the reflux of the city’s wealth. Of the social 
life includedwithin this circuit, and of all that in times past has adorned and ennobled it, 
commercial industry has been an active element, and has exalted itself by its intimate 
association with every thing else we hold dear. Within this circuit, what memorials 
strike the eye; what recollections; what institutions; what patriotic treasures, and 
names that cannotdie! There lie the canonized precincts of Lexington and Concord ; 
there rise the sacred heights of Dorchester and Charlestown; there is Harvard, the an- 
cient and venerable foster-child of public and private liberality in every part of the 
State; to whose existence Charlestown gave the first impulse, to whose growth and 
usefulness the opulence of Boston has at all times ministered with open hand. Still 
farther on than the eye can reach, four lines of communication by railroad and steam 
have within our own day united with the capital, by bands of iron, a still broader circuit of 
towns and villages. Hark to the voice of life and business which sounds along the 
lines! While we speak, one of them is shooting onward to the illimitable west, and all 
are uniting with the other kindred enterprises, to form one harmonious and prosperous 
whole, in which town and country, agriculture and manufactures, labor and capital, art 
and nature — wrought and compacted into one grand system —are constantly gather- 
ing and diffusing, concentrating and radiating the economical, the social, the moral 
blessings of a liberal and diffusive commerce. 

‘In mere prosperity and the wealth it diffuses, there is no ground for moral approba- 
tion; though I believe in any long period of time it will be found that those commu- 
nities only are signally prosperous where virtuous principle is revered as the rule of 
conduct. It is the chief glory of our commercial community, that the old standard of 
morals is still kept up; that industry and frugality are still held in honorable repute ; 
that the rage for speculation has not eaten out the vitals of character, and that lucky 
fraud, though plated stiff with ill-gotten treasure, dare not yet lift up its bold, unblushing 
face in the presence of the humblest man, who eats the bread of honest industry.” 































This address is beautifully printed, as weli as the poem which accompanies it, 
which we shall embrace an early opportunity to notice. 
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DEMONSTRATION OF THE TRUTH OF THE CunisTIAN Reicion. By ALexanper Keirtn, 
D. D., Author of the ‘Evidence of Prophecy,’ etc. In one volume. pp. 329. New- 


York: Harper anp Brornens. 

WE have given this book but a hasty and unsatisfactory perusal; yet we have seen 
that it contains much valuable information and exact learning. The great defect, as 
it appears to us, of this and other similar defences of Christianity, is, that they do not 
see the objections from a right point of view. Bad men, who doubt the truth of the 
gospel, doubt it, we cannot but think, from ‘an evil heart of unbelief;’ and are not to 
be reached by arguments aimed at the head. Good men, who reject portions of the 
gospel, (and assuredly there have been such,) are not to be treated with contempt, 
nor are their objections to be met cavalierly. Their difficulties lie beyond the depths 
of common observation. Treatises upon the possibility of miracles, or the integrity 
of the canon, or the testimony of antiquity, have little weight with them. The gos- 
pel, in their case, must be shown to accord with the wants of man, its teachings 
reconciled with philosophy, before they will or can receive it. The union of religion 
and philosophy is the great problem of this age, and their marriage will be the high 
festival of the world. Wemust object, also, tothe want of candor which marks too 
many of our theological works. No writer, be his subject the gospel or the koran, 
should take for granted what he professes to prove. He whostarts upon any contro- 
versy, with the feeling that he is all right, and his opponents all wrong, may convince 
himself, but no one else. And this is the spirit of a great majority of the ‘ demon- 
strations of the truth of the gospel.’ The objections are termed scoffs, and the ob- 
jectors scoffers, at the outset; which of course implies that there is no chance of 
their being right, inany particular. We shall not be misunderstood in saying, that 
the doubters of the gospel have, in fact, been among its best friends; for they have 
given us a firmer hold of, and a clearer insight into, its divine truth and beauty. 
Luruer, let it not be forgotten, was styled a ‘scoffer.’ This book, and others like it, 
will give to those who believe, without knowing why, some reasons for believing ; 
to those who doubt, to doubt on; until some fair writer, who sympathizes with 
objectors, without assenting to their creeds, shall remove their honest unbelief. 


TravELs 1N THE Tourer Great Empires or Austria, Russia, AND Turkey. By 
C. B. Eruiott, M. A., F. R. S., Vicar of Godalmin, ete. In two volumes, 12mo. 


Philadelphia: Lea anp BLancuarp. 

Tue Vicar of Godalmin set about writing a real book of travel, and, we may sup- 
pose, nothing more. There are more facts in the two volumes before us, than are 
usually encountered in the same number of pages. The work begins with this 
sentence, characteristic of the whole performance: ‘ The first object on the road to 
Presburg, that arrests the eye, after quitting the busy haunts of men, in the great 
capital of Austria, is the burial -ground, on the right hand side, so full, so overflowing 
with sepulchral monuments, that, at a short distance, they present only a confused 
mass of masonry.’ And then we hear an account of ‘the phlegmatic German, who 
officiated as coachman,’ and even a description of his ‘blue apron.’ Nothing that 
met the eye of the traveller, seems to be omitted; and we doubt not this was an easy 
way to make a book. We therefore can recommend the work to all lovers of facts, 
and can assure them that a want of particularity is not one of its faults; and moreover, 
the reader will be pretty sure of finding out whether the object described be ‘on the 
right hand side’ oron theleft. In short, it may be said of our tourist, as was remarked 
VOL. XIII. 21 
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by a caustic critic of a traveller equally minute, and as invincibly dull, that ‘ he seems 
to consider the most ordinary occupation in travelling to be that of moving from one 
place to another; setting off at a certain hour of the morning, and arriving at a 
particular hour in the evening; and it may be, paying the expense incurred.’ Ex- 
tending somewhat farther his views of human affairs, he finds that provisions are 
either good, or bad, or indifferent; that the same general observation applies also to 
beds ;. and that all these objects may likewise be distinguished by another principle 
of classification, derived from attending to their prices. From this view of the 
subject, the transition is easy to roads and ferries, including tolls and bridges, with 
the accessary matter of horses and carriages, not forgetting a detailed picture of the 
driver’s livery. The same love of generalizing leads him to a contemplation of the 
works of nature; and he surveys with an accurate and discriminating eye the whole 
state of the weather, which, like the roads and conveyances, is remarkable for being 
sometimes better and sometimes worse. Seriously, however, we do not really mean 
to find fault with Mr. E.uiort, for we believe there is a certain class of readers who 
will delight in his volumes, and better still, may gain, it may be, a good deal of 
knowledge from them; but whether reading of this description be the best that can 
be had upon the subject, is, we think, a question. 










Ros or tHE Bow: A Lecenp or Saint Inicor’s. By the Author of ‘Swallow Barn,’ 
‘ Horse-Shoe Robinson,’ etc. In two volumes, 12mo. pp. 445. Philadelphia: Lea 
AND BLANCHARD. 


WE have perused this work with much satisfaction; and recommend it to the 
attention of our readers; assured that those who can fully appreciate this style of 
writing, will concur with us in saying, that these novels are destined to take rank 
with some of the best native works of fiction of the present day. The volumes do 
not, in our judgment, detract from the well-earned praise which the former produc- 
tions of the author have received, although we have seen as much intimated by some 
of our contemporarics. They are written in a pure style; the plot is well laid, and the 
incidents naturally worked up ; the characters are drawn with care, and ably sup- 
ported, and with particular reference, it should seem, to their moral tendency; for we 
find in the work no glossing over of vicious principles, no depravity dressed up in a fas- 
cinating garb, which constitutes the greatest objection to books otherwise delightful and 
useful, for their spirit, taste,and talent. In this respect the writer has set a praiseworthy 
example to many competitors in his walk of fiction; and we gladly welcome a pub- 
lication, in which vice no longer commends itself to the imagination of youth, by 
being arrayed in the false colors of unfortunate virtue. 

‘ Rob of the Bowl’ is a strange but not an unnatural character ; one who has been 
spoiled by over indulgence of bad passions,-and rendered misanthropic by imagi- 
nary wrongs. ‘Cocklescraft,’ another prominent personage, is a wretch, in every 
sense of the word; and we are well pleased to find, that no mysterious secret has 
been wound around him, to claim from amiable pity a sympathy of which the base- 
ness and depravity of his mind is undeserving. And we cannot but think that 
‘ladies of a certain age,’ whom accident or preference has allowed ‘to walk in 
maiden meditation fancy free,’ ought to feel particularly obliged to our author for re- 
moving the stigma from this hitherto persecuted class, by allowing them to appear in 
that amiable and charitable light, which we are convinced is their general character. 
A man is allowed to remain single, and while he outrages his nature by depriving him- 
self of the moral motives and restraints of domestic life; shuts himselfout from those 
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deep sympathies, which are doubtless intended to develope the powers of his soul; 
he is allowed to walk proudly in the enjoyment of other privileges, which shall be 
nameless ; while the woman who refuses to marry, perhaps that she may devote her 
life, in a high spirit of self-sacrifice, to errands of mercy and offices of piety and 
religion, is treated by a rude class with ridicule and neglect. 

But the subject of the volumes under notice should attract attention, aside from 
the general beauty of expression, and the interesting traits of nature which pervade 
them, because it is a chronicle of those times in our country’s history that ‘tried 
men’s souls.’ Our journals and periodicals should not suffer books to remain unno- 
ticed, which religiously attempt to save from time’s effacing finger those stirring inci- 
dents so worthy to be remembered in our country’s annals. We have said thus 
much in praiseof the work, because we like it; and that must be a good book, in the 
best sense of the term, from the perusa of which we rise with a stronger detestation 
of vice, and a new love of virtue; which makes us love our country and our fellow 
creatures better. 


Poems. By S. Louisa P. Smitru. In one volume. pp. 250. Providence, Rhode- 
Island: A. S. Becxwirs. 


Tue articles in this Magazine, from the journal and correspondence of Mrs. 
Sopuie Manninc Puiuuips, have suggested to us a brief retrospective review of the 
labors of a kindred spirit, who, like her, has passed beyond the reach of earthly 
praise. Many of our readers will call to mind numerous poetical productions, 
which ran the rounds of nearly all the papers in the United States, some few years 
since, from the pen of Mrs. Saran Louisa P. Smitu. This gifted lady died in 
February, 1832, at the early age of twenty-one. Mrs. Sirs, then Miss Hickman, 
was born at Detroit, while her grandfather, Major-General Wituiam Hoi, was 
governor of that territory. She removed to Massachusetts, in her infancy, with her 
mother, who there carefully watched over her education, which was in all respects 
a finished one. She was early remarkable for her quickness of parts, and for a dis- 
position the most amiable and affectionate. We have been permitted to peruse some 
of her early letters to her dearest earthly friend; and must be permitted to say, in 
illustration of her character, and the character of her verse, that more ardent affec- 
tion never breathed from woman’s heart, than is evinced in these epistles; while the 
style is of mingled playfulness and endearment, which none but a female mind can 
dictate. When she had but just entered her teens, she surprised her relatives and 
friends by her extraordinary exhibitions of poetical talent. She soon after began to 
give occasional publicity to her effusions, through some of the literary periodicals of 
the day, and several of the annuals, and hence became an object of general notice, 
as a young lady of rare gifts, and eminent personal attractions. In the autumn of 
1828, Miss Hickman was married to Mr. 8. J. Smirn, then the editor of a literary 
journal in Providence, Rhode-Island, and now of the ‘ New-York Sunday Morning 
News.’ The union was short, but one of great affection. The following season 
they removed to Cincinnati; and it is but just to the literary taste of the west, to 
state, that she was soon ranked among the sweetest minstrels of that region. We 
should not omit to speak, in this connection, of the prose of our poetess, which was 
no less remarkable than her verse, for grace and beauty of diction. Our present 
purpose, however, is to present a few extracts from the poems named at the head of 
this article, which we are confident the world will ‘not willingly let die.’ The 
following lines, written upon the spur of the moment, at the request of a friend, upon 
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that affecting passage in the Polish annals, where Koscivsxo fell, and was sup- 
posed by all Warsaw to have been dead, bear their own high encomium with them : 





Turovucn Warsaw there is weeping, | There ’s a voice of woman weeping, 













And a voice of sorrow now, In Warsaw heard to-night, 
For the hero who is sleeping, And eyes close not in sleeping, 
With death upon his brow ; That late with joy were bright ; 
The trumpet-tone will waken | No festal torch is lighted, 
No more his martial tread, No notes of music swell ; 
Nor the battle-ground be shaken, ‘heir country’s hope was blighted, 
When his banner is outspread ! When that son of freedom fell! 
Now let our hymn Now let our hymn 
Float through the aisle, Float through the aisle, 
Faintly and dim, Faintly and dim, 
Where moonbeams smile ; Where moon-beams smile : 


Sisters, let our solemn strain, 


Sisters, let our hymn arise 
Breathe a blessing o’er the slain! 


Sadly to the midnight skies! 









There ’s a voice of grief in Warsaw, 
The mourning of the brave, 

O’er the chieftian who is gathered 
Unto his honored grave ; 


And a voice of love undying, 
From the tomb of other years, 

Like the west wind’s summer sighing, 
It blends with manhood’s tears ; 





























Who now will face the foeman ? It whispers not of glory, 
Who break the tyrant’s chain? Nor fame’s unfading youth, 
Their bravest one lies fallen, But lingers o’er a story 
And sleeping with the slain. Of young affection’s truth. 
Now let our bymn Now let our hymn 
Float through the aisle, Float through the aisle, 
Faintly and dim, Faintly and dim, 
Where moon-beams smile ; Where moon-beanmis smile: 


Sisters, let our dirge be said Sisters, let our solemn strain 
Slowly o’er the sainted dead! i Breathe a blessing o’er the slain! 


We should be pleased to present passages from ‘The Maid of the Temple,’ an 
extended poem, imbued with some of our authoress’ best characteristics, as well as 
from one or two pieces of kindred length, as ‘ The Bewildered Knight,’ ‘ A Legend,’ 
etc., written in the west; but neither the connection, nor our limits, will permit. 
To the beauty and feeling of the subjoined, many a bereaved spirit will make 


answer: 
Tuey led me to a darkened room, with noiseless step, where lay 
The last of what had shone on earth, like some bright thing of day; 
There were quiet mourners o’er the dust, that still was passing fair 
Though the wreathing, rose-like smiles were gone, that had shone brightly there. 


There was one, who o'er the sleeper bent, and breathed a saddening lay, 
A brow from which the light of joy had faded long away ; 
A dewy cheek, and long dark hair, above a neck of snow, 
That told, not age had brought to her this bitterness of wo. 


I listen’d to her words, and there was something in the strain, 
Which woke a fountain in my heart, I cannot still again ; 
I’ll breathe them in my song, and they may catch some feeling eye, 
While young light hearts, that know not grief, may pass them idly by. 














‘ A last, a dreamless, dreary sleep, is thine, thou faded flower! 
A sleep that knows no sunrise fair— no joyful waking hour ; 
Not such as oft-times I have seen, steal o’er thine eye of blue, 
As fleecy clouds enshroud the moon, that shines in glory through. 


‘I’ve walk’d the world, through lonely yéars of sunshine, shade, and gloom, 
And seeu the fairest blossoms fade, in the morning of their bloom; 
I’ve seen the wreck of all that’s good, and bright, and glorious here, 

My weary days are numbered, and the closing hour draws near ! 


‘I’ve seen the sun of joy go down on many a human brow, 
But I never saw the spoiler seize so fair a thing as thou! 
Spring wreaths are round thee! dewy flowers, to fade with thee, my child! 

Just such as in the past, bright hours, amid thy tresses smiled. 






‘ These faded cheeks are stained with tears, from many a trial past, 
But the bitterest drops are shed for thee, the bitterest and the last ; 
For something tells me | shall sleep thy silent sleep ere long, 

And we shall meet again my flower, all freed from worldly wrong.’ 


Unknown, unnumbered are His ways, who sends the grave its prey, 
And human love must still weep on, to find its treasure clay, 
And learn to lose its clinging hold and strong affections here, 
For hopes that have a resting place, with nothing earthly near. 
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for which we can find room. 


have placed upon the writer’s genius. 
Smile :’ 


One smile passed over her sunken cheek, | 
It told far more than the lip may speak ; 

°T was grief’s own poetry, touching chords 
That had never woke to the sound of words, 
And glimmered there with alight as lone, 
As the moon’s pale ray on a marble stone. 


Love from the green earth for her had gone, 
And left her lone as astar at morn, 

Whose sister lights had waned and set, 

As dawning smiles night's shadows met ; 
There was nothing left to shine for her, 

And make the wide waste lovelier. 


Literary Notices. 





We regret to be compelled to close our extracts with the following; but it is all 
The volume is replete with poetry, upon various 
themes, equally touching and beautiful; and we can only hope that a new edition 
of the work before us, with the subsequent productions of the writer in addition, 
will ere long enable our readers to judge of the correctness of the estimate which we 
The stanzas are entitled ‘The Orphan’s 
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She was beautiful, for beauty’s flowers 
Bloom not alone in the sunniest bowers ; 
‘They love to gather round those who grieve, 
And a delicate lustre there to weave ; 

They dazzle the eye in the festal hall, 

But there, the loveliest tints ne’er fall. 















But that soft, sad smile, it told you so, 
How the light of your love on earth must go ; 
How the human heart must fill its springs, 
With tears for the loss of its dearest things ; 
You could not gaze and turn away 

To the light of pleasure’s careless ray. 














— 






Have you ever dreamed of an icy isle, 
On which summer sunbeams never smile ? 
Lonely and far in the northern seas, 

And rudely swept by the chilling breeze? 
’T was thus life’s waters moved her on, 

A chilled, a sad and a stricken one ! 


The sunny months went swiftly by, 
The time for flowers to spring and die ; 
Earth’s silver sounds were heard in glee, 

And the swell of joyous minstrelsy; 

And her fairest things to light awoke, 

| Save the orphan girl, whose heart was broke! 












In all the relations of daughter, wife, and mother, Mrs. Smirn well sustained her 
part, ‘linking all goodness with affections dear,’ and dying, left behind her, in the 
warm memories of surviving friends, the best memorial to her many virtues. 







A Curonicte or LovistANA: BEING AN Account OF THE Wars oF Down Draco Rosa, 
called ‘He of the Iron Arm,’ the last Catholic Governor of that Province. In one 
volume. pp. 87. New-York: Linen anp FENNELL. 
























Cuartes Lamp somewhere says, that he should like, as a matter of curiosity, to 
see the greatest ninny that ever lived. Eta died too young; for here is a person, 
without a solitary qualification for the arduous task, who has sat deliberately down 
to write — what do you think, curious reader?— why an imitation of Irvine’s 
History of New-York! And such an imitation! We feel, in the very beginning, 
malgré the abundant pomposity and affectation, that the writer has nothing to say ; 
and his performance fully justifies the presentiment. "We know not when we have 
seen a volume which displays so much silliness and pretension. We submitted to 
yawn over it to the very last line, and must truly and honestly declare, that in our 
judgment, more dismal trash was never printed ina book. A good copy of what is 
excellent, is generally preferable to original mediocrity ; but stupid imitation is of all 
things the most insufferable. From first to last, there is not a gleam, a scintillation, 
of humor; and yet it grieves us to say so, for never did an author labor so hard. 
Cumbrous and obscure description divides the palm with the weakest original 
conception; insomuch that, after all, one is in doubt whether the volume be not less 
calculated to excite ridicule than compassion. We are duly grateful for the kind 
wishes of the anonymous author, who sends us his volume accompanied by his 
‘high and sincere regard;’ but were he the warmest of bosom friends, we could 
conscientiously say no less, nor help regretting that his ms. did not sleep ‘in the 
centre of Gibraltero,’ (meaning ‘Gibralta,’ doubtless, since the Spanish is affected,) 
the resting-place of the great Rosa, whose exploits it assumes to record. The true 
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son of genius to whom the work is dedicated, if he should chance to read the volume: 
will be doing injustice to his friend the author, if he do not advise him, that if he 
has, in sober earnestness, 
‘set up for a wit, 
The very best thing that he can do, 
Is down again to sit!’ 

We agree with some of our contemporaries, that it is truly melancholy to see fine 
paper, beautiful printing, and respectable wood-cuts, worse than thrown away, in 
the production and illustration of such irredeemable nonsense. 


Poems sy Georce Lunt. In one volume, 12mo. pp. 160. New-York: Goutp anp 

Newman. 

Wirsour attempting a review, (for weighty reasons, elsewhere stated,) of this 
little volume, the unbound sheets of which have been laid before us by the publishers, 
we would at once commend it to our readers, as containing much good poetry, that 
will satisfy the imagination, and find a ready way to the heart. We beg the reader 
to rely upon this summary judgment of the work, until we have leisure and space to 
prove its correctness; and in the mean time, we offer the following from the lesser 
attractions of the book, as security for our ‘ appearance at court,’ when Mr. Lunt’s 
trial comes uppermost on our calendar: 


SwirtTer and swifter day by day, 
Down time’s unquiet current hurled, 

Thou passest on thy restless way, 
Tumultuous and unstable world! 

Thou passest on! Time hath not seen 
Delay upon thy hurried path ; 

And prayers and tears alike have been 
In vain to stay thy course of wrath! 


Thou passest on! and with thee go 
The loves of youth, the cares of age ; 
And smiles and tears, and joy and wo, 
Are on thy history’s troubled page! 
There, every day, like yesterday, 
Writes hopes that end in mockery ; 
But who shall tear the veil away 
Before the abyss of things to be? 


Thou passest on, and at thy side, 
Even as a shade, Oblivion treads, 
And o’er the dreams of human pride 
His misty shroud forever spreads ; 
Where all thine iron hand hath traced 
Upon that gloomy scroll to-day, 
With records ages since effaced, 


Like them shall live, like them decay. 


Thou passest on, with thee the vain, 
Who sport upon thy flaunting blaze, 
Pride, framed of dust and folly’s train, 
Who court thy love, and run thy ways: 
But thou and I — and be it so — 
Press onward to eternity ; 
Yet not together let us go 
To that deep-voiced but shoreless sea. 


Thou hast thy friends — I would have mine ; 
Thou hast thy thoughts —leave me my 
I kneel not at thy gilded shrine, [own ; 
I bow not at thy slavish throne: 
] see them pass without a sigh — 
They wake no swelling raptures now, 
The fierce delights that fire thine eye, 
The triumphs of thy haughty brow. 


Pass on, relentless world! I grieve 
No more for all that thou hast riven: 
Pass on, in God’s name — only leave 
The things thou never yet hast given ; 
A heart at ease, a mind at home, 
Affections fixed above thy sway, 
Faith, set upon a world to come, 
And patience through life’s little day. 


Tue Huecvenor. 4 Tare or THE Frencn Protestants. By the Author of ‘ Richelieu.’ 

In two volumes, 12mo. pp.525. New-York: Harrrr anp Brotuers. 

THEsE volumes are named in this place, because we would keep the reader advised 
of the prominent works of fiction, as they issue from the press, and not for the pur- 
pose of review; since the demands of illness— stalking like a grim shadow through 
a small domestic circle, and pulling each member by the ears, as the quaint Tuomas 
Browne hath it—have left us no leisure for its perusal. A friend, however, in 
whose literary judgment the reader may implicitly confide, has been more fortunate 
than ourselves. He has perused the volumes, he informs us, with unabated interest 
to the last; and gives it as his opinion, that no previous work of the author will 
effect more for his reputation, 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


‘Music anv Frienps.’— Great is our delectation, on behalf of our readers, that 
through the kindness of an attentive correspondent in London, whose means are equal 
to the suggestions of a generous will, we are now made, and shall continue to be made, 
the earliest recipients on this side the water, of copies of whatsoever is rich and rare in 
the literary novelties, whether of books or periodicals, of the prolific ‘trans-Atlantines.’ 
In addition to the original ‘Monthly Record of Foreign Literature,’ collected up to the 
latest possible period, by our capable contributor, and embracing, beside, all the impor- 
ant works in progress of publication, we shall not unfrequently be favored with early 
extracts from volumes in the London press, which are likely to prove attractive to 
American readers, and in one or two instances, with early sheets from the best of the 
magazines; so that we may safely promise an ample variety of matters, damp from a 
foreign press, or fresh from the pen of a resident correspondent, to mingle, in due pro- 
portion, with the domestic productions of our review and ‘table’ department. In the 
case of Grant’s amusing ‘Sketches in London,’ the copious extracts from our advance 
copy were widely circulated in the various journals of the United States, long before the 
book was on sale here, and even while it was yet a novelty in the London catalogues 
of new works; and we have now before us, through the same agency, a couple of vo- 
lumes, even more entertaining than the one in question, which has not yet reached the 
American literary mart, and from which we purpose to draw liberally, for the entertain- 
ment and amusement of the reader. 

‘Music and Friends, or Pleasant Recollections of a Dilettante,’ by Wittram Garpt- 
WER, is the work to which we allude. The ‘Music of Nature,’ by the same author, has 
made the writer favorably known to the musical public. Though the present work is sadly 
deficient in aim and method, without chronological order,orany thing like regular arrange- 
ment in any respect, it is nevertheless a light, lively, and amusing funfaron, wherein the 
writer has compressed and brought together the floes of all subjects with which the 
ocean of society wherein he moved, by reason of his musical taste and abilities, was 
overspread. Sir Watrer Scorr once said, that he never remarked one who was ex- 
clusively attached to his own profession, whv did not become a great twaddler in good 
society: this is undoubtedly true, and yet your professional twaddler may be an acute 
observer; and with a good memory, his brain soon becomes like a pawnbroker’s shop, 
full of other men’s intellectual goods ; here a scrap of information, picked up casually 
on the road, and there a sprightly anecdote, gleaned at a dinner in good society. Herea 
composite joke, it may be, of the Joe Miller school, and there a profound disquisition, 
by some one eminent in science, upon a momentous theme. With all this, in the pre- 
sent instance, there is mixed up, it is true, a superabundance of musical leaven. Full 
often does ‘the conversation turn chiefly on music;’ and the most striking thought 
suggested to our author by the battle of Waterloo, where a hundred thousand combat- 
tants were engaged for eight hours, with all the horrid implements of war, is, what a 
great pity it was, that Beeruoven could not have been there, to seize upon the long roll 
of the artillery, the yells of mangled thousands, and the clash of arms, as a grand 
climax to his celebrated battle symphony! The still more sublime war of the elements, 
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when the author was approaching the mountainous coast of Scotland, during a violent 
storm at sea, suggested no idea so forcibly, as that the ‘low roll of the thunder was 
formed of the lowest sound in the musical scale.’ The writer was at Hull, when the 
emigrants (principally priests, with their eyes sadly cast on their breviaries, and clad in 
their soiled monkish habits, which they had no time to throw aside,) from the Low 
Countries fled before the French into England; yet this sad spectacle was entirely 
merged in the melancholy reminiscence, that ‘Hull was the most unmusical place he 


ever visited.’ Let us pass, however, to our extracts, which we shall commence with an 
anecdote of a celebrated English chevalier : 


‘At one of the music-meetings, in St. Martin’s church, for the benefit of the Leicester Infirmary, 

I noticed a tall, handsome man, in a scarlet coat, with a gold button-hole in a black collar, the fashion 
of the day, moving with a gentleman-like air. This person proved to be the notorious Barrington, 
the pickpocket. In going up the middle aisle, he was invited into the mayor’s pew, and sat between 
Miss St. John and Mr. Ashby, of Quenby, our late Member of Parliament. One of the plates was 
held at the door by this lady and gentleman, and when Mr. Barrington laid his guinea upon the 
plate, he was kindly thanked by his new acquaintance, and passed on with a graceful bow. The 
gentry who held the plates retired into the vestry, to add their contributions, and when Mr. Ashby 
would have placed his ten guineas on the plate, to his utter astonishment, they had flown from his 
et. After considerable amazement, the mystery was explained by one of the company remark- 

ing that Miss St. John’s pocket was turned inside out; and that the elegant gentleman who sat 
between them had helped himself to the subscription he had put on the plate, and something beside. 
It is said that Barrington facilitated his operations by instruments, which he had made for the pur- 
pose. I recollect a circumstance of this kind. He waited upon a surgical-instrument maker, and 
ordered a pair of scissors, of a curious form; a few days afterward, he called for them, liked them, 
and paid two guineas, which the maker charged. After he had left the shop, the cutler’s wife said, 
* My dear, as the gentleman seemed so pleased with the scissors, I wish we had asked him what use 
they were for—he might recommend us — do run after him!’ The cutler scampered out of the 
shop, and, overtaking the —— hoped he would excuse him, but would he tell him what use 
he intended to make of the scissors? ‘Why, my friend,’ said Barrington, catching him by the 
button of his coat, and staring him in the face, ‘I don’t know whether I can tell you — it’s a great 
secret.’ O, pray do, Sir—it may be something in our way.’ Upon which, Barrington pressing 
hard upon his shoulder, whispered in his ear, ‘They are for picking of pockets In the utmost 
consternation, the scissors-maker ran back, and the moment he got into the shop, ‘ My dear,’ he 
cried, ‘ will you believe it ?— they are for picking of pockets!’ ‘Yes, my dear,’ cried the wife, 
‘but what is the matter with your clothes?’ The cutler looked, and presently discovered that the 
scissors had extracted the two guineas he had just received for them "’ 


The reader will remember Gotpsmitn’s account of a clerical dinner which he once 
attended in England, where he anticipated a rich intellectual banquet, from the attrition 
and conversation of some fifteen or twenty country ‘lights of the church.’ Being 
ushered into the apartment, he was greatly surprised and scandalized, when, after a 
long pause, a prominent divine broke the expressive silence which had mused their 
praise, by observing, that ‘a sow in his parish had recently had fifteen pigs at a litter!’ 
We have always fancied that this scene was something of a caricature; but if such 
things as the following are seen ‘in the green tree,’ what may we not expect from ‘ the 
dry? Our author is at Cambridge, searching for a young clergyman, a fellow towns- 
man of his. At length, says Mr. Garpiner : 


‘I found his rooms; the door was fast, but through the window I discovered his cap and gown, 
lying on the floor. In the dusk of the evening I went again, and seeing a disconsolate man pacing 
the dark cloisters of that monkish place, I gently stepped behind him, and asked if he could tell 
me wheré Mr. B—— was? Starting from his reverie, he replied,‘ Yes, Sir; he is coaching it in 
the next quadrangle!’ ‘Pray, Sir, what is that?’ I said. ‘Why, don’t you know what coaching 
is? He is dining out, Sir; follow me, and I will show you where he is.’ As I mounted the stairs, I 
heard sounds of revelry. Surely, said I to myself, B—— cannot be here ; the demure, sanctified 
B——? Ihad to pass through a dark room, and poked my way to the door, directed by bursts of 
laughter within. I rapped gently; a loud voice cried out, ‘ Tumble in!’ Opening the first door, I 
found myself between two. There was no retreating: on tapping at the second, the invitation was 
repeated louder than before, with some addition, ‘ Tumble in, and show your ugly face! I instantly 
found myself in the company of three fine fellows, who showed signs of having spent a glorious day. 
In the midst of my odd entanglement, a thundering voice shouted, ‘ Red or white, red or white?” I 
stood amazed ; still louder the demand was repeated, ‘ Red or white, Sir?’ 1 paused for a moment, 
and catching a portion of their sanctified humor, I stoutly answered, ‘Red! and sat me down. Not 
another word was spoken: fresh wine and clean glasses were brought; we drank round, and in 
silence | bowed to my new friends. After a short pause,I begged to express my good fortune in 
falling into such civilized company, as I had never dreamed of finishing the day so much to my 
mind. I told them I was wandering about in search of a townsman of mine, one John B—, of 
Leicester, whom I could not find, but had little to regret on that score, since my inquiries had brought 
me into the present party. Upon which one of my jovial friends got up, and pointing to the floor, 
cried out, ‘There he lies! there he lies, Sir! The Rev. John B——, Bachelor of Arts, and like 
one of the profane” There he lay; the saint-like B ——, dead as Bacchus, under the table 
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At a dinner at the London Coffee-House, our author met Mr. Samvet Westey, who 
told him many anecdotes of his uncle John, the celebrated founder of the Methodists, 
and in the midst of their port and claret, called for a pen and ink, and wrote the fol- 
lowing lines upon the death of Wuitriep, which have never before been published : 


I. III. 


Servant of God, well done! With saints enthroned on high, 
Thy glorious warfare ’s past ; Thou dost thy Lord proclaim, 

The battle ’s fought, the race is won, And still to God salvation cry, 
And thou art crowned at last. Salvation to the Lamb! 

Of all thy heart’s desire O, happy, happy soul ! 
Triumpbantly possessed, In ecstasies of praise, 

Lodged by the ministerial choir Long as eternal ages roll, 


In thy Redeemer’s breast. Thou seest thy Saviour’s face, 



















Il. Iv. 

In condescending love, Redeemed from earth and pain, 
Thy ceaseless prayer he heard, Ah! when shall we ascend, 

And bade thee suddenly remove And all our heavenly Canaan gain, 
To thy complete reward. With our translated friend ? 

Ready ‘ to briug the peace,’ Come, Lord! and quickly come! 
Thy ‘ beauteous feet’ were shod, And when in thee complete, 

Till mercy sealed thy soul’s release, Receive thy longing servants 


And caught thee up to God. To triumph at thy feet!’ 





Here is a passage or two of geology. The writer has been deseribing an i 
with Mr. Davip Boorn, a Scottish literary friend : 
















‘In his terse broad Scotch, my literary friend said, ‘ Are ye tied to Mooses’s account of the crea- 
tion? ‘By no means,’ said I. ‘Then I'll show ye avery curious book upon China, in which the 
histories of that antique country go back more than six thousand years. As a proof of their 
authenticity, in every king’s reign is set down the celestial phenomena, as they occurred, and which, 
upon tracing back, is found to be acorrect account of the motions of the heavenly bodies, and 
demonstrates, to a certainty, the truth of these records. There can be no doubt of that nation 
being in a high state of civilization before the time from which Moses dates the creation of the 
world. They have, however, histories that run back more than thirty thousand years, but these 
are so mixed with fable that they cannot be depended upon.’ 
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‘In a conversation with Dr. Lardner, stating how much we were indebted to the discoveries in 
geology, demonstrating the antiquity of the earth, he replied, that we need not resort to geology to 
prove the fact; for, as it regards the creation of the heavenly bodies, it could be proved that the 
fixed stars are at such an immense distance, that, notwithstanding light moves at the rate of a 
hundred thousand miles per second, it would take three hundred thousand years for a ray of it to 
travel through space ere it reached the earth; so that the stars we now see must have been created 
more than three hundred thousand years ago.’ 





Mr. Garpivxer would seem to have been rather raw, on his first visit to London; for 
being in the gallery of the House of Commons, listening to Sueripan, Pitt, and Fox, he 
became so excited by the oratory of the latter, that he vociferated an uproarious ‘Bravo! 
to the great scandal of the house and the speaker, who despatched a sergeant-at-arms 
to bring the offender to the bar, for the gross breach of privilege of which he had been 
guilty. The Prince of Wales, whom the importance of the debate had brought into the 
house, commiserating the young man’s situation, waved the officer away with his hand; 
but the gallery was cleared; and as the innocent cause of the summary movement 
passed through the crowd, he heard execrations, and mutterings not loud but deep, 
against the deep damnation of their violent ‘taking off.’ Many years after, he was 
shown into the traveller's room of an inn in the south of England, where a gentleman 
was inveighing against the rustic, whose folly in calling out ‘bravo! caused him to be 
turned out of the gallery of the House of Commons, on a remote occasion, while Fox 
was speaking. Our author kept his countenance, and joined in the laugh. 

The subjoined presents a very striking sketch of the commencement and completion 
of a work of art, which will immortalize the name of the intrepid artist : 

‘When I visited Sir R. Phillips, in Bridge-street, in 1821, every morning, when I rose, I was 
interested in viewing the habitation of Quakef Horner, at the top of St. Paul’s. When the cross 


was taken down to be re-gilt and repaired, this enterprising young artist, through the influence of 
George the Fourth, obtained permission to build a small wooden house on the scaffold poles that 
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rose above the site of the cross, for the purpose of sketching the panoramic view or London, now 
exhibited in the Colosseum. After a stormy night, it was with trepidation that I opened my bed- 
room shutters, lest the structure should have been blown away from its frightful elevation. When 
the weather was calm and bright, } had great pleasure, with a telescope, in watching :ome of their 
domestic operations. As we breakfasted about the same time with our neighbors in the clouds, I 
was sure to see fhe contents of the slop-basin thrown out of the little sash window mpon the dome 
below. The laborious toil of the artist in ascending the stair-cases and ladders to reach his aerial 
dwelling, and the attendant danger, so often repeated, would have damped the ardor of most men. 
‘On entering the cathedral at three in the morning, the stillness of the streets,’ says Mr. Horner, 
‘contrasted with the mid-day bustle, was only surpassed by the sepulchral stillness of the cathedral. 
But not less impressive at this early hour, was the immense scene from this lofty summit. Without 
any indication of animated existence, it was interesting to mark the gradual symptoms of returning 
life, until the rising sun vivified the whole into activity, bustle, and business. The weather was 
frequently so boisterous, during the stormy summer of 1821, as to frustrate the contrivance for 
security, and it was difficult to obtain workmen, at a high remuneration, to repair the scaffolding 
and machinery. This will not appear surprising, when it is known that, during the high winds, it 
was impossible for a person to stand, without clinging to the framc-work. The creaking, whistling 
of the t:mbers, was like aship laboring in a storm; during a squall, a great part of the heavy 
planks were carried away over the house-tops to a considerable distance. At this moment the 
observatory was torn fromits fastening, and turned partly over the edge of the platform. The fury 
of the wind rendered the door impassable, and an outlet was obtained by forcing a passage on the 
s ite side.’ Mr. Horner, with an unparalleled degree of courage, surmounted all these difficul- 
end finished his sketch of the metropolis upon two hundred and eighty’sheets of drawing- 
, comprising a surface of six hundred and eighty square feet, and as long as the Colosseum 

sts, his name will be perpetuated.’ 


ming one day with‘ those two splendid fellows, Cuzrry and Cuartes Mattuews,’ 
ae. tells us, the former gave as a toast, after some political discussion, ‘May men 
iciple be onr principal men ;’ and the latter, ‘ May our future time be pastime.’ 
It may be proper here, ‘ speaking of actors,’ to mention a system of audience-packing, 
which would be a novelty, we think, in the theatres of this country. The operation of 
being ‘screwed in,’ is ‘effected by placing the back of the person against a powerful 
engine, opposite one of the doors, which forces him into the pit, where, so close are the 
people wedged together, when the screw is in motion, that its action may be felt in the 
remotest part.’ What an eligible situation for a Danie. Lampert !— what a machine 
to pack a jury ! The description of Pacanini’s first appearance in London is not with- 
out interest. There also might you see ‘ packing :’ 


‘I was present when Paganini made his first appearance in the Opera House, and the crowd that 
surrounded the doors at au early hour, consisted entirely of composers and musicians. The eager- 
ness was much increased by two previous disappointments; Paganini not daring for some time to 
come before an English audience. I got in, at the hazard of my bones, and the house was filled in 
an instant; hundreds being left in the street. I stood next to Mr. Venua, of Cambridge, and a 
Scotchman, who had ¢ome from Edinburgh, and was more fortunate than Venua, who had made an 
unsuccessful journey the week before. We stood in breathless anxiety until the Signor made his 
appearance. As his gatimt figure glided from the side scenes to tne front of the stage, involuntary 
shouts burst from all parts of the house; many rising from their seats to view the spectre. His 
appearance was more like a devotee about to sufier martyrdom, than one to delight you with his art; 
he was evidently in great trepidation, but gained confidence as the thunders of applause and cheer- 
ing continued.’ 


Mr. Garpiner records, from Dr. Parr’s own lips, that celebrated scholar’s rebuke of 
Sir James Macxintosn, who had said that O’Corcuty richly deserved his fate, since it 
was impossible to conceive of a greater scoundrel.’ ‘By no means, Jamie,’ said the 
Doctor; it is very possible to conceive of a greater scoundrel. He was an Irishman; he 


might have been a Scotchman: he was a priest; he might have been a lawyer: he 
was a traitor; he might have been an apostate!’ The following is characteristic : 


‘The Dector was very proud of his bells and his choir, and always encouraged them to sing a 
long hymna or an anthem before sermon, during which he used to steal into the vestry and get his 
pipe. When they hud done, the clerk informed him, and, if the Doctor had not finished, he would 
say, ‘Joha, tell them to sing the two last verses over again; my people luve singing, and I love 
smoking.’ It mattered not what part of the service he was in, bis colloquial style would now and 
then break out. A farming man, coming in rather late, the Doctor stopped short, and said, ‘ John, 
how many times am I to tell you not te stump up the aisle in those hob-nailed shves ?”’ 


Our author seems not to have been altogether free from the ‘ducks and nods which 
weak minds pay to rank,’ yet he gives us a fearless and most pitiable picture of George 
the Third, in his saddle, reviewing the Oxford Blues at Windsor, in 1805: ‘A more de- 
plorable object surely never was seen. His countenance was imbecile, and his look 
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vacant. The ribbon with which the horse’s main was plaited, immediately caught his 
attention, and he expressed his delight by saying, ‘ Pretty blue ribbons! — pretty blue 
ribbons! After indulging in the rocking motion of his horse for some time, he could 
scarcely be coaxed to move on in line, but stopped and chatted inanely with the com- 
mon soldiers in the ranks. ‘Look on that picture, and then on this,’ the best and brief- 
est we have yet encountered of the coronation of Vicroria : 


‘At ten o’clock, the cannon announced that the Queen had stepped into her carriage at the palace, 
and at eleveu the cannon again ioformed us of her arrival at the abbey-door. The heralds, mar- 
shals, aud men-at-arms, in their stiff coats of gold, flew to the entrance to form the procession. 
The excitement had been increasing from eight to eleven. Iuteresting and beautiful, the Queen 
walked alone, followed by the maids of houor, dressed in white satin and brilliants, with circlets of 
roses mingled with green leaves upon their heads, holding, nearly breast high, the superb train 
she drew after her; then came the ladies of the bed-chamber, iu rich dresses of cerulean biue, 
with bandeaus of diamonds, and ostrich feathers on their heads.’ S . ‘At 


the moment the Queen had arrived upon the platform, and was handed to a chair of state by 
her uncle, the Duke of Sussex, the sun showered down his beams upon her. It was a dramutic 
scene of pomp and grandeur, too lofty for language to represent. I looked steadfastly at her, when 
seated, and saw, by the tremulous glitter of diamonds upon her breast, that she was agitated, and 
nearly overcome with the splendor that surrounded her. ‘The music was the service of the church, 
as performed in the cathedrals, solemn and grand, heightened in its effects by a band of ove bun- 
dred and fifty instrumental performers, and nearly three hundred voices. ‘The parts usually sung 
by a single voice, were performed by six of the most eminent English singers to each part. During 
the performance of Handel's anthem, describing the crowaing of King Solomon, the Queen was 
conducted by her ladies behind the purple and gold tapestry, into Henry the Seventh’s Cha 

where she was robed for her corouation. She soon returned, under a canopy of gold. It then 
wauted three minutes to two o'clock. A telegraphic communicaton was made from the floor a 
the roof, and a rocket announced that the crown was placed on her head. The cannon instantly 
thundered from the Park and the Tower, and the five hundred instruments and voices poured 
forth ‘ The Queen shall rejoice in her strength, for the Lord hath set a crown of pure gold on her 
head.’ At the same instant, like an electrical flash, four hundred peers and peeresses crowned them- 


selves with the corovets they held in their hands. (tt was a buret of grandeur, of surpassing splen- 
dor, too mighty to be described.’ 


A better story of hypochondria than even ‘The Turned Head’ of the ‘London Phy- 
sician,’ is that of a patient of a medical friend of the author's, who imagined he hada 
leg of mutton hanging to his nusg, and walked nearly double, to prevent the dangling 
joint from hitting his knees. Thecure was simple. He was taken into a dark room, 
where a person was stationed with the reality, and on cutting off just the tip of his 
nose, the mutton was let fall on the floor. On opening the window-shutters, the pa- 
tient was convinced he had got rid of his load, and walked in an upright posture ever 
afterward. An anecdote, too, well worth recording, is that related of Hayon, the great 
composer, who on one occasion went into a music-store, in Leicester, and after looking 
ata variety of his own pieces, said he wanted something better. ‘ Do you see they are 
by Haypn?’ asked the shop-keeper, a fervent admirer of that artist. ‘ Well, Sir, I do,’ 
was the reply ; ‘but I wish for something better.’ ‘Better!’ indignantly cried the enthu- 
siastic amateur; ‘a gentleman of vour taste I am not anxious to serve d he was 
turning away, when the‘ hard customer’ made known that he was Haypn himself. 

The following is well authenticated of Joun Bunyan. While in Bedford jail, he was 
called upon by a Quaker, desirous of making a tonvert of him. ‘Friend John,’ said 
he, ‘I aim come to thee with a message from the Lorp; and after havingegearcbed for 
thee in half the prisons in England, I am glad I have found thee at last.*».‘If the 
Lorp had sent you,’ returned Bunyan; you need not have taken so much paias t6.find 
me out; for the Lorp knows I have been here these twelve years.’ Asa marked ahd ~ 
pleasant contrast of character, we will close this already too greatly extended ‘ Salma- 
gundi’ with a condensed passage in the history of Siz Lumiey Sxrrrineron, author of 
the ‘ Point of Honor,’ and ci devant prime leader of the fashions with the whipped 
cream of the London beau-monde. He was once disturbed in the night by the infor- 
mation that the adjoining house was on fire; he voted the necessity of moving a ‘ very 
great bore,’ and vowed with vows he would not stir; and when at last in the street, in his 
Turkish night-gown, and hair in papers, he greatly amused the by-standers and busy 
firemen, by calling out: ‘ What are these horrid creatures about, with so much filthy 
water, that I cannot step, without wetting my slippers!’ 
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American QuarTer.ies.— We have the two prominent American reviews, for the 
January quarter, the ‘New-York’ and the ‘ North-American,’ before us, but are com- 
pelled to ‘speak them shortly.’ They are both good numbers; at least, both contain 
three or four papers of unusual excellence. The first article in the last-mamed work 
we take from internal evidence to be from the competent pen of our consul at Rome, 
an old contributor to these pages, of whose literary qualities it were superfluous to speak. 
It is a review of Micaui on the ancient Italians, and describes their origin, the first 
steps toward civilization, the Pelasgi and Etruscans, with their science and literature, 
their arts of war and peace, agriculture, etc. The article is both entertaining and in- 
structive, in all its details. The review of Sternens’ ‘Incidents of Travel in Egypt, 
Arabia Petrea,’ etc., is said to be from the hand of Hon. Lewis Cass; and of this we 
think there can be no doubt. Itis a very cordial and elaborate notice of this excellent 
and most popular work, rendered doubly valuable from the fact, that the reviewer him- 
self followed our author through most of the interesting scenes which he has not less 
happily than vividly described. Justice is done to, and a clear synopsis given of, the 
‘Life of Father Marquette,’ which forms the tenth volume of ‘Sparks’ Library of 
American Biography ;’ and high praise is awarded, in another article, to Duponceavu’s 
volume on the nature and character of the Chinese system of writing’ Those of our 
readers who remember the valuable and interesting papers upon the ‘ Chinese Nations 
and Languages,’ contributed to the Knickersocker by the author of the work in ques- 
tion, will not be surprised to learn, that an adequate judge has pronounced it ‘un- 
doubtedly one of the most remarkable publications of the present day.’ The remaining 
articles are, ‘Nautical Discovery in the Northwest,’ ‘ Bowpircn’s translation of the 


‘ Mécanique Céleste,’ ‘ International Copyright,’ and the usual series of brief critical 
notices.’ Sor 

Tae New-Yor« Review is enriched with an article upon the poetry of Worpswortn, 
that well deserves the place of honor which it occupies. It is a consideration and 
anal ysie of the genius and productions of a gifted poet, who has but just began to enjoy 
that renown which will carry his name, full of honors, down to future ages. The com- 
ments upon the labors of Worpswortx evince a due appreciation of the bent of his 
mind, and the character of his inspirations ; and were the paper of a more moderate 
length, this commentary, together with the extracts, which are made with good taste, 
would insure conviction to many a doubter, whom we fear will not now encounter a 
semi-dissertation and review, of such formidable extent. The second article is upon 
the * Geologieal Survey of New-York,’ and embodies a great variety of useful and in- 
teresting gical facts, and bares to the day the riches with which the earth teems, 
in the empire state. Passing a well written dissertation on ‘ Rituals,’ another, displaying 
much research, and replete with valuable information, upon ‘ Steam Navigation of the 
Ocean,’ and a review of an elementary treatise on sound, we come to an article on the 
writings of Carty te, which discriminates judiciously between the good and the blame- 
worthy, in summing up the merits and characteristics vf this remarkable writer. It 
has become fashionable, with many small littérateurs in this country, to prate of the 
‘invisible and non-existent,’ which our author has evoked, and the ‘ mysteries of na- 
ture’ which he ‘ spiritualizes into ideal forms,’ what time he ‘lulls the universe to sleep, 
that he may look at it,’ and such like nonsense. These literary pauper-parvenus, inca- 
pable of the redeeming thought, seize the faults of Canrtyze’s style, and having 
clothed their meagre conceptions in this stolen garb, fancy they have become German- 
ized into the ‘inner soul’ of Professor Tevretsprécx’s best manner. A very sound 
and able criticism of Coopgr’s last works, concludes with a paragraph on that writer's 
style, in which the critic observes: ‘Had we aimed at a literary criticism of these 
works, we should have had frequent occasion to point out verbal inaccuracies, such as 
the repeated use of understandingly, which does not belong to our language; of bluff, 
which is known only as a maritime word; of imperious, instead of imperative, and 
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many others.’ Now, despite the ability with which this review is written, this last- 
quoted sentence is nonsense: nay, it is worse than nonsense; for it is untrue, and of 
course unjust. ‘Understandingly not an English word! Preposterous! Indeed, this 
remark is so infinitely absurd, that we hope, in mere charity, the editors will be able to 
say in their next number that it isa misprint, or some mistake. ‘Bluff known only as a 
maritime word! Let the reviewer consult old Sam. Jonnson, where he will find 
himself doubly in error; for bluff is there, but maritime is nor! ‘Imperious instead 
of imperative ;’ perhaps so, perhaps not. The criticism lacks force, because it lacks 
specification: the reviewer's assertion, after three such blunders as we have pointed out, 
will not suffice; and the same remark will apply to the imputation of the last two 
words of the sentence quoted, viz: ‘many others.’ If the ‘many others’ are like those 
cited, Mr. Cooper need not be ashamed of them. We have as little charity for Mr. 
Coorer’s faults as any one; but we do not see the propriety, justice, or taste, of falsely 
accusing him of error. Fifty-two minor critical notices compose the eighth article 
proper, and with a ‘Quarterly Chronicle,’ close the number. 
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‘Tue Sustime anp Ripicutous.’ — We have remarked, within a twelvemonth or so, 
some two or three notices of the gifted Brarnarp, and bis productions; but in none of 
them have we seen allusion made to oneof the most admirable sketches that ever pro- 
ceeded from his felicitous pen. We yield to none in our estimate of the touching frag- 
ments, free from any tincture of affectation, from the same source, which have worked 
out their gentle triumphs in the hearts of so many readers; but for the following ex- 
quisite mixture of the sublime and the ridiculous, which is not included in the earlier 
edition of Baarnarp’s works, we must express a superabundant admiration. It is en- 
titled ‘ The Captain, a Fragment,’ and was suggested by the subjoined passage in the 
ship-news of a Bridgeport, (Conn.) journal: ‘ Arrived, schooner Fame, from Charles- 
ton, via. New-London. While riding at anchor, during the storm on Thursday evening na 
last, the Fame was run foul of by the wreck of the Methodist meeting-house, from 
Norwich, which was carried away in the late freshet.’ What a skeleton-text is this 
for the magnificent descriptive soliloquy which ensues, and how rich the contrast which 
its change embodies : 
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'/ Socemn he paced upon that schooner’s deck, 
* And muttered of his hardships: ‘I have been 
Where the wild will of Mississippi’s tide 
Has dashed me on the sawyer; I have sailed, 
In the thick night, along the wave-washed edge 
Of ice in acres, by the pitiless coast 
Of Labrador; and I have scraped my keel 
O’er coral rocks, in Madagascar seas ; 
And often, in my cold and midnight watch, 
Have heard the warning voice of the lee-shore 
Speaking in breakers! Ay, and I have seen 
The whale and sword-fish fight beneath my bows ; 
And when they made the deep boil like a pot, 
Have swung into its vortex; and I know 
To guide my vessel with a sailor’s skill, 
And brave such dangers with a sailor’s heart; 
But never yet, upon the stormy wave, 
Or where the river mixes with the main, 
Or in the chafing anchorage of the bay, 
In all my rough experience of harm, 
Met I— a Methodist meeting-house ! 


* * * 





* 












Cat-head, or beam, or davit, has it none, 
Starboard nor larboard, gunwale, stem, nor stern! 

It comes in such a ‘ questionable shape,’ 

I cannot even speak it! Up jib, Josey, 

And make for Bridgeport! There, where Stratford Point, 

Long Beach, Fairweather Island, and the buoy, 

Are safe from such encounters, we ’!! protest ! 

And yankee legends long shall tell the tale, F 
That once a Charleston schooner was beset, 

Riding at anchor, by — a meeting-house' 
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Ovr Country tn THE OtpeN Time. — Through the kindness of an antiquarian bibli- 
opolist, in London, we have been greatly amused, in turning over the leaves of an 
elaborate work, written and published in England, just after the American Revolution, 
by one J. Ferpinanp D. Smyru, Esq., and entitled, ‘A Tour in the United States of 
America; an account of the Country, Anecdotes of several members of the Congress, 
and general officers in the Army; with many other very singular and curious Occur- 
rences.’ The volumes are interesting, as affording a picture of this republic, which is 
in striking contrast with its present appearance and condition. The work appeared 
at a time when ‘nothing of the kind had been hitherto published,’ and was written to 
gratify a universal craving in England, to hear more of a country, where had just 
occurred ‘a great and very extraordinary revolution.’ In the list of subscribers to the 
book, the names of earls, dukes, and lords, among them Lord North, are conspicuous. 
Our author was forcibly struck, on first landing in Virginia, with a peculiar native 
annoyance, which he thus describes: 


‘We were assaulted by a great number of musketoes, a very noxious fly, which seems 
to be of the species of gnats, but larger and more poisonous, leaving a hard tumor 
wherever they bite, with an intolerable and painful itching. They penetrate the skin, 
fill themselves with blood, and make their principal attacks in the night, accompanied 


by a small, shrill, disagreeable note, the very sound of which prevents you from sleep, 
after you have been once bit.’ 


He complains bitterly, also, of a kindred nightly tormentor, the species and character 
of which were so well indicated by the naive query of the Frenchman: ‘I was much 
dissatisfy last night in de bed wid a great many bites of — of — what you call datd—n 
animal dat lie awake in de day-times, and promenade my leg in de night, eh?’ But 
the American frog seems to have borne away the palm; and if the following be not 
over-colored, we fear the race has greatly deteriorated : 


‘The bull-frogs emit a most tremendous roar, louder than the bellowing of a bull, 
from the similarity of whose voice they obtained their name; but their note is harsh, 
sonorous, and abrupt. They surprise a man exceedingly, as he will hear their hoarse, 
loud, bellowing clamor just by him, and sometimes all around him, yet he cannot disec- 
ver whence it proceeds; they being all covered in water, and just raising their mouth 


only a little above the surface, when they roar out, then instantly draw it under again. 
They are of the size of a man’s foot.’ 


Our author is a zealous Briton, and seems to have made himself useful to his king. 
He was not always successful, however, in his loyal endeavors, but was once or twice 
imprisoned by ‘the rebels.’ On one occasion, he tells us, he was on his way through 
Pennsylvania, ‘to join the royal standard erected at Norfolk, by the Earl of Dunmore, 
His Majesty’s Governor,’ when he was arrested by ‘ some rebel Dutchmen,’ and drag- 
ged before a committee of safety, from which he had recently escaped, and which 
consisted of ‘a taylor, a leather-breeches-maker, a shoe-maker, a ginger-bread-maker, a 
butcher, and two publicans!’ Here he was subjected to an examination, which 
evinces the spirit of the time. ‘Tamn you!’ says one member, ‘howst darsht you 
make an exshkape from dish honorablesh commijttish 2?’ ‘Howsh der duyvel can you 
shtand sho shtyff for King Shorsh, akainsht dish koontery?’ asked a second; while 
a third declared, that ‘de committish would let King Shorsh know howsh to pehave 
hisself,’ and that ‘dey would kill all de English tiefs as soon as von ox or von cow!’ 

Philadelphia, at this time, had ‘upward of thirty thousand inhabitants,’ with a few 
praiseworthy public edifices, conspicuous among which were a lunatic asylum, and the 
‘convenient and handsome barracks of the king’s troops.’ Here it was that our author 
was imprisoned by the ‘rebel’ enemy; and where, if we may believe his story, he 
suffered every species of indignity, with many violent attacks upon his loyal principles. 
He mentions, among his occasional visitors and ‘lecturers,’ Dr. Bensamin Rusu, ‘a 
member of congress, and a man eminent in physic, but more eminent im rebellion. 


At some future day, we may revert to these volumes, for the purpose of sketching two 
national pictures of the past and present. 
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Tacato Poetry. — Very grievous is it, to a generous and sensitive purveyor of 
literary edibles, that he should be unable to scatter to his thousands of readers those 
choice bits of chance provender, wherewith his own intellectual palate is often most 
delectably regaled. Such, not to say it boastingly, have been our emotions, while 
feasting upon two thin volumes of Tagalo poetry, printed in ‘Sampaloe, suburb of 
Manilla,’ with which we have been kindly favored, by a correspondent in China. The 
externals of these pamphlet-tomes are worthy of note. A thin, gay paper cover, like 
that seen on tea-chests, envelopes some thirty leaves of whitish-brown paper, of the 
coarsest texture, bearing the impress of types which may have been stolen, as a foreign 
‘venture,’ by some enterprising ‘outside barbarian,’ from the place named ‘hell,’ or 
Hades, by the printers, into which are cast all worn-out and irreclaimable letters. The 
volumes are entitled ‘Salita At Bvhay na Nassapit ni Dona Marce a, at nang isang 
Mercador sa Reinong Portuga, and ‘ Salita Nang Buhay na Pinagdaanan, nang Pric- 
cipe Yemini0, at nang Princesa GLoriana, na anac nang Haring Grima.po, sa Caha- 
rian nang Gran-Cayro;’ or, in a Christian tongue, a ‘History of the Life and Adven- 
tures of Donna Marcexa and a Portuguese Merchant,’ and a ‘ History of the Life and 
Wanderings of the Prince Yemupio, and the Princess Gtorniana, daughter of King 
Grima po, of the kingdom of Grand Cairo.’ No sooner had we turned to the pro- 
mising title-page, than we launched at once into the volumes, cruized outside the first 
two leaves, and presently found ourselves beyond our reckoning, and obliged to anchor. 
Indeed, we doubt if the following passage, the rock on which we split, be laid down 
in any of the literary charts: 
Caya magsabica,t, houag cang maglihim 
At irong roson ce ngavo,i, iyong cunin, 


Cun ang pagparito,t, paghanap sa aquin 
Cun ulos nang iba,i, sa aquin sabihin. 


Matibay na uicang hindi mapapacnic 
Frong aquing sabi, tunay na pag-ibig ; 
Nguni aquing sinta,i, ibig cong mabatid 
Mahal mong pangala,i, houag ipagcait. 


Cun sa camahalan aco po ay uala, 
Anac nang villano tauong maralita, 
Cun caya nagpilit na aco,i, nagsadhiya 
Nagsasapalaran sa iyong sanghaya. 


Now the premises of the enthuymem involved in these stanzas, we are not so much 
inclined to dispute ; and as they will be equally clear to most of our readers, we look to 
be sustained in our judgment; but we would respectfully ask, if the collateral senti- 
ments here expressed, do not demand the severest rebuke from the friends of humanity 
and the rights of women? ‘Decidedly, these are the opinions,’ in this meridian. In 
the annexed stanzas, from a minor poem, we think we recognise a translation of the 


first part of the popular song of ‘ Woodman, spare that Tree!’ by our enterprising con- 
temporary, General Morais: 


Bucod pasa iyong! 
Manga capagalan! 
Nang pagtatangol mo sa! 


| Ynihatid co po, 
} 
Anac cong mahal! | 


Mahiraphirap man, 
Ang pangacong upa, 

Ay upan macamtan ? 
Mayroon dao siyang, 

Pitong cayamanan, 
Yaong icapito, 

Siyang ibibigay! 


Merced na bigay co,t, 

Ibang carongculan, 
Ang lahat mong pagod, 

Aquing babayaran! 
If the above be indeed a veritable rendering of the first two stanzas of the song in 
question, and of this the reader can judge as well as ourselves, it must be admitted that 
the translator has taken some important liberties with our friend’s pruduction. Much 
of the spirit of the original has been permitted to evaporate. Nevertheless, we should 
be pleased to hear Mr. Russet sing the lines, at his next soirée. Harsh as they seem, 
he would doubtless evoke melody from them. 
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‘Tue Corsair.’ — Proposals have been issued for the publication of a weekly ga- 
zette ‘of literature, dramatic news and criticism, fashion and novelty,’ entitled as above, 
and to be under the direction of N. P. Wis and T. O. Porter, Esquires. The first 
named gentleman, we are desired to state, will bring to the new journal not only the 
undivided aid of his own acknowledged talents and industry, but all the distinguished 
talent, domestic and foreign, which he has been enabled to direct to the columns of the 
periodical in which his own contributions have hitherto appeared, but with which he 
has recently relinquished all connection. Mr. Porter is a gentleman of fine taste, and 
so far as we have had an opportunity of judging, holds an agreeable and graceful pen. 
There is a touch of sly satire, we have good reason for ‘ guessing,’ in that portion of 
the prospectus which alludes to the immunities afforded the editors by the ‘piratical 
law of copy-right;’ for although it is their purpose to collect the spirit not only of the 
English, but of the French and German belles-lettres, yet we are informed it is equally 
their design to elicit their share of the current wit, humor, and literature of our own 
country. Unlike the Atsion — one of the best weekly journals of English and foreign 
literature that is perused in the United States, and an indispensable work to general 
literary readers — the ‘Corsair’ will combine choice American effort, in liberal propor- 
tion with trans-Atlantic gatherings, including ample and impartial criticisms upon our 
drama, literature, arts,etc. In short, the editors propose to reap the ‘harvest of event, 
wit, genius, and poetry,’ at home as well as abroad ; and we hazard little in predicting 
that they will do it successfully. At any rate, we desire for them a multitude of 
sheaves, and abundant stores of ‘golden grain.’ The first number of the work is soon 
to be issued, with distinguished beauty, it is hinted, in its externals of paper and printing. 


Saint Nicaotas Inrer.topsrs. —A veteran daily journalist, who ‘ knows all about 
it,’ complains that the Saint Nicholas Society has ‘ very few of the old Dutch blood of 
the KnickERBOCKERS among its supporters.’ This must be the case; for the moderns 
are getting sadly out of the ‘old paths.’ Shade of Walter the Doubter! — no delibe- 
ration, no long smokings, and short speeches; but, contrariwise, long harangues, 
which, if pleasant to hear, are exceedingly hard to read, and all despatch in reporting 
proceedings for the papers! But Dreprich KnickexsocKer will not desert them, 
while there is hope of amendment, and a return to the ancient ways, from which there 
have been backslidings; nay, though they misprint him in the daily journals, making 
nonsense of the toasts which he transmits to their annual festivals. We place on 
record the recent sertiment of our illustrious progenitor, with its accompanying note to 


the president, with the assurance that filial care hath been taken that no lapsus type 
should mar its benevolent intention: 


‘Ik hab gezeilt in myn schip genaamt ‘die Goede Vrouw,’ van Albanie aan di Nieuw-Nederlandts, 
ende hier ben ik gevangt in het ystegen over Kinderhook ! 

‘Vor Zekers. [k ben bedroeft dat ik can niet middag met u eeten. 

‘Sihenken u glassen ende drinken. Oranje boven. 1k blyve u getrouwr Vriend, 


DieDERICH KNICKERBOCKER. 


‘Sorrgges Musica.es.’— We are glad to perceive that Mr. C. E. Horn proposes giving 
six concerts, or ‘soirées musicales,’ on Thursday of each alternate week, during the 
ensuing three months. The object of these performances is to present to the admirers 
of classical music an opportunity of hearing the works of Hanpe:, Haypy, Mozart, 
Sponr, Rossrn1, etc.; and the terms and arrangements are such as cannot fail to render 
them sociable and select. These may be ascertained, and tickets secured, at the music 
stores, and at the beautiful ‘Repository of Arts’ of Messrs. Davis anp Horny, 411 
Broadway. The first concert will take place on Thursday, the fourteenth of February: 
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Orica Porm sy Jor: Bartow.—The following are extracts from an original 
poem, by Joet Bar.ow, author of the ‘Columbiad,’ written in May, 1782, and enclosed 
in a letter to the widow of Hon. Curer Justice Hosmer, of Connecticut, then re- 
cently deceased. The poem is entitled, ‘An Elegy on the late Honorable Tirvs Hosmer, 
one of the Counsellors of the State of Connecticut, a Member of Congress, and a 
Judge of the Maritime Court of Appeals for the United States of America.’ The style 
of the entire production is strikingly characteristic of the verse of that period; while 
some of the stanzas will compare with the best efforts of their author. “The lines are 
placed in type from Mr. Barcow’s own manuscript. After invoking the spirit of the 
departed to preside over his pen, the writer proceeds : 


Come, in the form that glare-ey'd spirits dress, 

When death’s dim veil hath shrouded all their pride, 
While yon tall cloud but emulates thy face, 

Where the lone moon-beam trembles through its side. 


Come, on the gale that listening midnight heaves, 
When freighted phantoms, bending with a bier, 
Stalk through the mist, ascend the sounding graves, 

And wake wild wonders in the startled ear! 


The following stanzas succeed, and are immediately connected with, a description of 
the bereaved wife, and her blooming, fatherless children, scarcely conscious, as yet, of 
their great loss, and ‘demanding their sire, with tears of artless innocence :’ 


So lonely Cynthia, on her evening throne, 
And all her young-ey’d planetary train, 

In languid lustre, seek their sire the sun, 
Down the still chambers of the western main. 


Yet that broad beamer from his nightly race, 
With rising radiance shall the day restore ; 

Another spring renews fair nature’s face, 
And years and ages die to purchase more. 


But thou, alas ! no more on earth wilt tread, 
Nor one short hour thy blest employments leave, 
Though the sad knell that hail’d thee to the dead, 
Had doom’d thy helpless country to her grave. 


Thy country, whose still supplicating moan 
Implores thy counsel with an infant cry, 
And loads the same stern angel with a groan 

Which bore thy kindling spirit to the sky. 


The annexed lines will bring forcibly back to the present reader the spirit (not less 
than the phraseology and pronunciation) of the time in which they were penned : 


Wilt thou, in seats of blessedness above, 
Where cares of empires claim the Eternal ear, 
Among thy country’s guardian seraphs prove 
‘The hand to cherish and the heart to hear? 


There, while the dread sublimity of soul 
O’er all the star-ey’d heaven exalts thy throne, 
While worlds beneath immeasurably roll, 
And show the well known circuit of thy own; 


Wilt thou remark the bluely-bending shore, 
Where hills and champaigns stretch abroad their pride, 
Where opening streams their lengthiest currents pour, 
And heaps of heroes swell the crimson tide? 


Wik thou recognise that confused uproar, 
Towns, curl’'d in smoky columns, mounting high, 
Miz’d with the clarion’s desolating roar, 
Rending and purpling all the nether sky? 
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Amid the tumult, wilt thou see afar, 
Our laurell’d heroes striving for the day ? 

While clouds unfolding, ope the wings of war, 

Where the grim legions sweep the foes away ? 












And while their deeds thy blest approvance claim, 
While crowds of rival chiefs thy guidance share, 

Behold that first, that finished heir of fame, 

And be the best of heroes stili thy care. 












That hero, whose illuminating sword 
Lights death and victory through the darkened field, 

Bids realms and ages waken at his word, 

Their sire, their soul, their saviour, and their shield. 













A pressure of matter prevents farther extracts for the present number. We shall 
take another occasion to complete our quotations, many of which are not only striking 
records of the time, but possess poetical merit of a high order. 







Summer in THE Lap or Winter. — When the streets are covered with snow, the 
rivers, with slow and solemn movement, rolling their tributes of ice to the main, and 
a howling tempest filling all the air, it is a pleasant thing for a man, while, ‘to make use 
of a strong expression,’ 






‘Cold are his feelings, cold the weather!’ 







to step into long ranges of hot-houses, where breathes the very breath of midsummer, 
and on every hand are blooming flowers, of a thousand hues. Let us advise the city 
denizen to pay a visit to the garden of that nature’s nobleman, Tuomas Hoee, walk 
amidst his fruit-bearing orange and lemon trees, and his amphitheatric rows of japoni- 
cas, countless in variety, and fresh as the loveliest damsel in whose hair they may 
flourish, or in whose bouquet they may attract admiration, conversation, and perhaps 
beaux. Iu short, if the reader would see Summer dallying in Winter’s lap, let him step 
up to Hoae’s ‘ New-York Botanic Garden,’ at the junction of Broadway and Twenty- 
first street, and he may remark that agreeable phenomenan. 















KKICKERBOCKERIANA: CORRESPONDENTS, ETC. — There has been no month, since the establish- 
ment of this Magazine, in which so many names have heen added to its list of subscribers, as 
during the period which has elapsed sivce the issue of our last number. For this most substantial 
evidence of abundant public approbation, as well as for the testimony afforded in the almost 
uniform firm adherence of older readers, we shall let slip no endeavor to be practically gratefal. 
Several correspondents, whose valuable favors reached us too late for insertion in the present 
number, will appear in our next. ‘The Philosophy of Color,’ ‘Tableaux Vivantes, Down Eust,’ 
with other communications, the reception of which has been privately acknowledged, are on file 
for insertion. In answer to an inquiry from several sources, we may state here, that the first and 
second ‘ Psalm of Life,’ and the ‘ Psalm of Death,’ in late numbers of the KNICKERBOCKER, are from 
the pen of Professor HEnry W. Loncre..ow, of-Harvard University, an old and regular corres- 
pondent of this Magazine, whom the reader will find frequent occasion to welcome in these pages. 
Brief notices of the following works, although in type, are unavoidably omitted : ‘ Address before 
the Philomathic Society of Alabama University,’ H1LL’s Poems, James’ ‘ Tales of the Passions,’ the 
Ohio ‘ Monthly Chronicle,’ and an ‘ Examination of the Difficulties between France and Mexico.’ 



















.”, THE continued absence of our theatrical correspondent, must constitute our apology fur the 
omission of our usual dramatic notices. The performances, however, have for the most part been 
euch as did not demand deliberate criticism, on the score either of novelty or interest. The fine 
tragedy of ‘ Velasco,’ by Eres Sarcent, Esq., has heen repeatedly brought forward at the Park 
Theatre. Its success, here and elsewhere, has been complete. It is pronounced, on all hands, an 
acting play of a high order. Of its rare literary merits, we have already spoken. Mr. BurTon, 
comedian, of the Philadelphia theatres, whose series of amusing papers, entitled ‘An Actor's 
Alloquy,’ and other articles contributed to the KnicKERBOCKER, have made him favorably known 
to our readerr, has commenced a brief engagement at the National Theatre. 













